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PREMILLENNIALISM 
AND  THE  TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

MIDTRIB  UL  ATIONIS  M 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  THEORY 

Midtribulationism  is  a  comparatively  new  interpretation 
of  Scripture  relating  to  the  translation  of  the  church.  Its 
principal  expositor  is  Norman  B.  Harrison.  Accepting  some 
of  the  basic  premises  of  pretribulationism,  such  as  the  future 
character  of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  (Dan.  9:27),  mid¬ 
tribulationism  places  the  translation  of  the  church  at  the 
middle  of  this  week  instead  of  at  its  beginning  as  do  the  pre- 
tribulationists.  In  contrast  to  the  posttribulationists,  it 
holds  that  the  translation  takes  place  before  the  time  of  wrath 
and  great  tribulation  instead  of  after  it. 

Midtribulationism  is,  therefore,  a  mediate  view  be¬ 
tween  posttribulationism  and  pretribulationism.  As  such  it 
has  commended  itself  to  some  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  dissatisfied  with  both  pretribulationism  and  posttribula¬ 
tionism.  It  has  also  provided  a  place  for  certain  prophecies 
to  be  fulfilled  before  the  translation  of  the  church  instead  of 
afterward,  and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  claim  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  comfort  and  blessing  which  seem  to  be  denied  by  the 
posttribulationists  who  take  the  church  through  the  entire 
period. 

Midtribulationists  usually  do  not  use  the  term  of  them- 
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selves,  and  prefer  to  classify  themselves  as  pretribulation- 
ists — pretribulational  in  the  sense  that  Christ  is  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  ’’great  tribulation”  which  characterizes  the  last  half 
of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week.  Harrison  refers  to  his  view  as 
teaching  ”His  pre -Tribulation  coming”  (Norman  B.  Harri¬ 
son,  The  End,  p.  118).  The  term  midtribulation  is  justified 
by  the  common  designation  of  the  entire  seventieth  week  of 
Daniel  as  a  period  of  tribulation  even  though  pretribulation - 
ists  can  agree  that  only  its  latter  half  is  properly  ’’the  great 
tribulation.”  ' 

IMPORTANT  ISSUES 

The  midtribulational  interpretation  bristles  with  impor¬ 
tant  theological,  exegetical,  and  practical  problems,  and  it 
differs  radically  from  normal  pretribulationism.  Among  the 
crucial  issues  are  such  questions  as  the  following:  (1)  Does 
the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
great  tribulation?  (2)  Is  the  rapture  of  the  church  in  Reve¬ 
lation  11?  (3)  Is  the  seventh  trumpet  the  ’’last  trumpet”  for 
the  church  ?  (4)  Do  the  programs  for  Israel  and  the  church 
overlap  ?  (5)  Is  the  hope  of  the  imminent  return  of  Christ 
unscriptural  ?  In  general,  the  midtribulational  view  requires 
a  different  interpretation  of  most  of  the  important  Scriptures 
relating  to  the  coming  of  Christ  for  the  church. 

DOES  THE  SEVENTH  TRUMPET  OF  REVELATION 
BEGIN  THE  GREAT  TRIBULATION? 

One  of  the  crucial  issues  in  the  midtribulational  theory 
is  the  question  of  whether  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation 
11  begins  the  great  tribulation.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  whole  teaching  of  midtribulationists  depends  upon 
this  identification.  The  midtribulational  view  cites  many 
other  Scriptures,  however.  Harrison  appeals  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages:  Exodus  25-40:  Leviticus  23;  Psalm  2;  Daniel 
2,  7,  9;  Matthew  13;  24-25;  1  Thessalonians  4:13 — 5:10;  2 
Thessalonians  2  (ibid. ,  p.  35).  It  is  clear  from  reading  his 
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discussion,  however,  that  these  are  supporting  passages,  or 
problems  which  have  to  be  solved  in  the  midtribulational 
view,  rather  than  the  crux  of  the  issue. 

The  midtribulational  view  requires  the  interpretation 
that  the  first  half  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  not  the  great 
tribulation.  In  general,  the  theme  song  of  its  adherents  is 
that  the  church  will  go  through  the  "beginning  of  sorrows" 
(Matt.  24:8,  A.  V. ),  or  "beginning  of  travail"  (A.  S.  V. ),  but 
not  through  the  "great  tribulation"  (Matt.  24:21)  as  Harrison 
indicates  in  his  "Harmonized  Outline"  of  Matthew  24-25  and 
Revelation  1-20  (ibid. ,  p.  54).  It  is  their  position  that  the 
events  of  the  seven  seals  as  well  as  the  judgments  of  the 
first  six  trumpets  are  related  to  the  first  three  and  one-half 
years  of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week  and  therefore  are  not  a 
description  of  the  "great  tribulation." 

Harrison  states:  "’Wrath’  is  a  word  reserved  for  the 
Great  Tribulation — see  ’wrath  of  God’  in  14:10,  19;  15:7;  16: 
1,  etc. "  (ibid. ,  p.  91).  He  implies  that  there  is  no  wrath  of 
God  mentioned  during  the  period  of  the  seven  seals  and  the 
first  six  trumpets.  In  his  comment  on  Revelation  11:18,  he 
states:  "The  Day  of  Wrath  has  only  now  come  (11:18).  This 
means  that  nothing  that  precedes  in  the  Seals  and  Trumpets 
can  rightfully  be  regarded  as  wrath"  (ibid. ,  p.  119).  He 
further  defines  the  tribulation  as  equivalent  to  divine  wrath: 
"Let  us  get  clearly  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  Tribulation, 
that  it  is  divine  ’wrath’  (11:18;  14:8,  10,  19;  15:1,  7;  16:1, 
19)  and  divine  ’judgment’  (14:7;  15:4;  16:7;  17:1;  18:10;  19:2)" 
(ibid. ,  p.  120).  In  both  instances  where  Harrison  gives  ex¬ 
tended  lists  of  references  to  "wrath"  in  Revelation  (ibid. , 
pp.  91,  120)  he,  with  evident  purpose,  omits  Revelation  6: 
16-17  and  Revelation  7:14.  The  former  passage  refers  to 
wrath  in  connection  with  the  sixth  seal,  and  the  latter  is  the 
only  reference  to  the  "great  tribulation"  by  that  title  in  the 
entire  book.  Both  of  these  passages  fall  in  the  section  of 
Revelation  which  deals  with  the  period  preceding  the  trumpets. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  reference  to  "wrath"  in 
Revelation  6:16-17  is  certainly  inadequate  for  such  a  crucial 
issue.  Harrison  interprets  the  sixth  seal  "as  reaching  to  the 
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day  of  Wrath"  (ibid. ,  p.  91),  as  if  it  were  a  future  instead  of 
aorist  as  it  is  in  the  text.  No  Greek  tense  would  be  more  in¬ 
appropriate  to  express  this  idea  of  Harrison’s  than  the  aorist, 
which  usually  is  punctiliar  as  to  kind  of  action,  and  present 
or  past  as  to  time.  If  "the  great  day  of  their  Wrath  is  come" 
(Rev.  6:17),  it  certainly  cannot  be  postponed  as  to  its  begin¬ 
ning  until  after  the  seventh  seal  is  opened  and  seven  trumpets 
of  various  judgments  are  poured  out  upon  the  earth. 

Not  only  does  Harrison  exclude  wrath,  but  the  first 
three  and  one -half  years  are  declared  a  relatively  pleasant 
time.  Harrison  writes:  "The  first  half  of  the  week,  or  peri¬ 
od  of  seven  years,  was  a  ’sweet’  anticipation  to  John,  as  it 
is  to  them;  under  treaty  protection,  they  [Israel]  will  be 
’sitting  pretty,  ’  as  we  say.  But  the  second  half — ’bitter’  in¬ 
deed  ..."  (ibid. ,  p.  111).  Pretribulationists  could  accept 
the  teaching  that  the  first  three  and  one-half  years  of  Daniel’s 
seventieth  week  is  a  time  of  protection  for  Israel,  but  they 
do  not  find  this  period  described  in  Revelation  6-11. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  seals  and  first  six  trumpets 
will  make  clear  that  the  great  tribulation  begins  with  the 
early  seals,  not  with  the  seventh  trumpet.  Certainly  famine 
(Rev.  6:5-6),  death  for  one -fourth  of  the  world’s  population 
(Rev.  6:8),  earthquakes,  stars  falling  from  heaven,  the  moon 
becoming  as  blood,  and  every  mountain  and  island  being 
moved  out  of  their  places  (Rev.  6:12-14)  portray  indeed  "the 
great  day  of  their  wrath" — the  "wrath  of  the  Lamb"  (Rev.  6: 
16-17).  This  is  no  period  of  "’sweet’  anticipation  to  John" 
(loc.  cit.),  but  the  unprecedented  time  of  trouble.  Add  to 
this  the  first  six  trumpets  with  their  bloodshed,  destruction 
on  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  poisoning  of  the  rivers  with  the 
result  that  "many  men  died"  (Rev.  8:11),  climaxed  by  the 
great  woes  of  Revelation  9-10,  and  one,  has  a  picture  of  great 
tribulation  such  as  the  world  has  never  experienced.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Scripture,  at  that  time  "their  torment"  will  be  "as 
the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  it  striketh  a  man"  (Rev.  9: 
5).  Some  will  seek  death  in  vain  in  order  to  escape  (Rev.  9: 
10).  In  the  sixth  seal,  one-third  of  the  remaining  earth’s 
population  will  be  killed.  If  language  means  anything,  this 
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is  the  predicted  time  of  unprecedented  trouble. 

Midtribulationists  are  obliged  not  only  to  explain  away 
the  explicit  reference  to  wrath  in  connection  with  the  sixth 
seal  (Rev.  6:16-17),  but  they  must  also  slide  over  the  only 
specific  reference  to  the  "great  tribulation"  in  the  entire 
Book  of  Revelation  (7:14).  This  is  made  into  a  prophetic  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  time  to  follow  the  tribulation.  In  the  light  of  these 
references  to  wrath  and  great  tribulation  in  a  context  as 
frightfully  graphic  as  the  events  of  the  seals  and  first  six 
trumpets,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  very  foundation  of  the 
midtribulational  theory  is  built  upon  sand.  Few  theories  are 
more  openly  contradicted  by  the  very  Scriptures  from  which 
support  is  expected. 

The  efforts  to  evade  these  graphic  Scriptures  force  mid¬ 
tribulationists  to  spiritualize  and  thereby  nullify  the  force  of 
these  judgments.  Harrison  attempts  to  find  fulfillment  of 
the  trumpet  judgments  in  the  events  of  World  War  II.  He 
states  in  reference  to  the  second  trumpet,  "The  ’great  moun¬ 
tain  burning  with  fire’  seems  a  clear  reference  to  Germany, 
suddenly  ’cast  into  the  sea’  of  nations  ..."  (ibid. ,  p.  218). 
In  the  same  paragraph  he  then  suddenly  makes  "the  sea"  a 
literal  sea  in  which  literal  ships  are  sunk:  "The  further  ref¬ 
erence  to ’sea’  and  'ships’  (8:9)  must  be  taken  literally  .  .  ." 
(loc.  cit. ).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  interpretation  also 
calls  for  a  chronology  in  which  the  seventh  trumpet  will 
sound  within  a  few  years  thereafter,  involving  a  date -setting 
for  the  rapture  which  subsequent  history  has  proven  an  error. 

The  evident  fallacy  of  the  whole  midtribulational  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Revelation  1-11  is  that  this  view  forces  a  spirit¬ 
ualization  of  the  entire  passage  to  find  contemporary  rather 
than  future  fulfillment.  In  doing  so,  a  strained  exegesis  of 
the  passages  is  achieved  which  is  subjective  and  arbitrary. 
Even  a  simple  reading  of  this  section  will  give  an  impression 
of  vivid  divine  judgment  upon  a  sinful  world  which  transcends 
anything  which  history  has  recorded.  If  the  passage  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  with  any  serious  literalness,  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  is  yet  future. 

The  great  tribulation  actually  begins  in  Revelation  6, 
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not  in  Revelation  11.  The  seventh  trumpet  marks  a  point 
near  its  end,  not  its  beginning.  Posttribulationists  make  the 
seventh  trumpet  the  end  of  the  tribulation  (cf.  Reese,  The 
Approaching  Advent  of  Christ,  p.  73).  This  is  accomplished 
by  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  seven  vials  of  judgment  follow 
the  seventh  trump.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  both  of 
these  opponents  of  pretribulationism  adopt  such  opposite 
views  of  the  seventh  tru^^D,  and,  in  effect,  cancel  out  each 
other. 


IS  THE  RAPTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  REVELATION  11? 

At  no  point  does  the  midtribulation  view  manifest  its 
dogmatism  more  than  in  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  11. 
One  midtribulationist  contends  for  the  view  that  the  great 
tribulation  is  the  first  part  of  Daniel's  seventieth  week,  that 
the  rapture  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  week  after  this  tribu¬ 
lation,  and  that  the  last  half  of  the  week  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Day  of  the  Lord.  The  rapture  according  to  this  view 
takes  place  at  the  sixth  s e a  1  of  Revelation  6:12-17  (cf. 
H.  W.  H.,  The  Church  and  the  Great  Tribulation,  46  pp.)* 
This  point  of  view  is  actually  a  variation  of  posttribulation- 
ism  and  is  peculiar  to  the  author.  The  more  normal  position 
for  midtribulationism  is  to  place  the  rapture  at  Revelation  11. 

J.  Oliver  Buswell  has  expressed  the  midtribulational 
position  in  the  foUowing  statement:  '1  do  not  believe  that  the 
Church  will  go  through  any  part  of  that  period  which  the 
Scripture  specificaUy  designates  as  the  wrath  of  God,  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  abomination  of  desolation  wiU  be  a  specific 
signal  for  a  hasty  flight  followed  by  a  very  brief  but  a  very 
terrible  persecution,  and  that  followed  very  quickly  by  the 
rapture  of  the  Church  preceding  the  outpouring  of  the  vials 
of  the  wrath  of  God"  (extract  from  letter  published  in  Our 
Hope,  LVI,  June,  1950,  720). 

We  are  indebted  to  Norman  B.  Harrison  for  the  most 
explicit  exposition  of  this  teaching.  His  interpretation  of 
Revelation  11  claims  that  "all  the  elements  involved  in  the 
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Acts  1:8 
1:8;  2  Thess.  2:7 
’’Dead" — ’’Alive" 
1  Thess.  4:13-14 
1  Thess.  4:16 


Coming  are  here"  (op.  cit. ,  p.  117).  He  submits  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 

The  Witnesses 
The  Spirit  Acts 
The  Two  Classes 
The  Dead 
The  Resurrection 

The  Cloud  Acts  1:9-11;  1  Thess.  4:17 
The  Great  Voice  1  Thess-.  4:16 

The  Ascension  1  Thess.  4:16-17 

The  Trumpet  1  Thess.  4:16 

The  Kingdom  Received  Luke  19:15 
The  Servants  Rewarded 
The  Time  of  Wrath 
The  Temple  in  Heaven 


Rev.  11:3 
11:4 

Moses-Elijah 

11:7-10 

11:11 

11:12 

11:12 

11:12 

11:15 

11:15-17 

11:18 

11:18 


Luke  19:15-17 
Rev.  3:10-11 
1  Cor.  3:16 


11:19 

This  tabulation  (ibid. ,  p.  117)  is  supplemented  by  the 
discussion  which  brings  out  the  midtribulational  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  two  witnesses  are  symbolic  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
"represent  the  Law  and  the  Prophets"  and  more  specifically 
according  to  their  description  in  Revelation  11  as  "two  olive 
trees  and  two  candlesticks"  (Rev.  11:4)  they  represent  the 
witness  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenant  (ibid. ,  pp. 
114-15).  Harrison  is  not  too  clear  as  to  his  precise  defini¬ 
tion,  and  seems  to  waver  between  the  idea  that  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses  represent  all  the  saints,  especially  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  the  idea  that  they  represent  Moses  and  Elijah,  viz. , 
"The  Two  Classes  ’Dead’ — 'Alive'"  (ibid. ,  p.  117).  By  this, 
apparently,  he  means  that  the  two  witnesses  are  the  living 
church  and  the  resurrected  saints  at  the  time  of  the  rapture. 
He  states,  "Now,  if  the  two  witnesses  are  symbolic  of  a 
'larger  company  of  witnesses,*  then  their  resurrection  and 
ascension  must  be  symbolic  of  the  resurrection  and  rapture 
of  that  larger  company"  (ibid. ,  pp.  116-17). 

This  interpretation  is  supplemented  by  further  identifi¬ 
cation  of  "the  cloud"  as  symbolic  of  the  rapture:  "'The  Cloud' 
(11:12)  is  a  definite  reference  to  the  Lord's  presence — 
parousia"  (ibid. ,  p.  117).  Because  the  future  tense  is  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  description  of  Christ  in  Revelation  11:17,  Harrison 
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concludes,  "It  seeks  to  tell  us:  He  has  come"  (ibid. ,  p.  118). 
The  reference  to  the  "reign"  of  Christ  is  declared  by  Harri¬ 
son  to  be  future,  not  present,  as  the  third  woe,  viz. ,  the 
vials,  must  be  first  poured  out  (loc.  cit. ).  The  statement, 
"thy  wrath  came"  (Rev,  11:18,  A.  S.  V. )  is  interpreted,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Authorized  translation,  "thy  wrath  is  come," 
as  "has  only  now  come  (11:18).  This  means  that  nothing  that 
precedes  in  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  can  rightfully  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  wrath"  (loc.  cit. ).  Harrison  overlooks  that  the  verb 
"came"  is  in  the  aorist  which  emphasizes  the  fact  but  not  the 
time  of  the  action.  It  could  just  as  well  refer  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  seals  and  preceding  trum¬ 
pets. 

His  interpretation  of  the  opening  of  the  temple  (Rev.  11: 
19)  is  that  it  "is  a  further  reference  to  the  Rapture.  'Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God?'"  (ibid. ,  p.  119).  Just 
how  the  church  can  be  "opened  in  heaven"  he  does  not  ex¬ 
plain.  The  concluding  identification  is  that  the  "seventh 
Trumpet  soimds  for  the  pouring  of  the  Bowls  of  wrath.  While 
it  brings  glory  to  the  Church,  it  brings  Woe  (the  third)  to  the 
world"  (loc.  cit. ).  The  church  goes  through  two  woes  which 
are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  great  tribulation,  but  not 
through  the  third  woe  which  is  so  identified. 

The  fallacy  of  this  entire  exegesis  of  the  passage  is  that 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  any  of  the  identifications 
are  correct.  Similarities  do  not  prove  identity.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  two  witnesses  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
actual  individuals,  not  representatives  of  all  the  saints  living 
and  dead.  The  saints  as  a  whole  do  not  perform  the  miracles 
nor  the  witness  designated  of  them  (Rev.  11:5-6).  Nor  are 
all  the  saints,  especially  the  resurrected  saints,  killed  by 
the  beast.  If  all  the  saints  are  killed,  then  none  would  be 
living  to  be  raptured.  If  the  witnesses  are  only  symbols, 
how  can  symbols  be  literally  killed  and  lie  in  literal  streets? 
Do  the  saints  as  a  whole  have  men  look  on  their  "dead  bod¬ 
ies"  for  "three  days  and  a  half,"  refusing  them  burial  in  a 
tomb  (Rev.  11:9)?  The  other  identifications  are  just  as 
strained  and  unsustained  by  the  text. 
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One  of  the  major  difficulties  which  the  midtribulationists 
ignore  is  the  chronology  of  the  passage.  The  seventh  trum¬ 
pet  sounds  after  the  events  portrayed  in  Revelation  11:3-14. 
Properly,  they  should  hold  that  the  rapture  occurs  with  the 
sixth  trumpet  rather  than  the  seventh,  but  this  would  upset 
their  identification  of  the  trumpet  in  Revelation  11  as  the 
"last  trumpet.  ”  According  to  1  Thessalonians  4:13-18,  the 
chronology  is  first  the  trumpet,  then  resurrection  and  trans¬ 
lation.  It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  not  a  midtribulationist 
that  the  identifications  depend  upon  incidental  similarities, 
not  on  express  parallels.  Actually,  there  is  no  translation 
of  saints  at  all  in  this  chapter.  The  nearest  approach  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  who  are  best  identified  as 
actual  personalities  who  will  live  and  die  as  martyrs  at  that 
time. 


IS  THE  SEVENTH  TRUMPET 
THE  ’’LAST  TRUMPET"  FOR  THE  CHURCH? 

The  most  important  point  in  the  entire  midtribulational 
argument  is  the  identification  of  the  "last  trumpet"  of  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  15:52  with  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  all  the  events  which  they 
connect  with  the  seventh  trumpet  actually  are  related  to  the 
sixth  trumpet  instead  of  the  seventh,  which  fact  at  the  start 
makes  the  whole  position  untenable.  However,  if  this  argu¬ 
ment  be  ignored  for  the  time,  the  identification  of  the  seventh 
and  therefore  last  trumpet  in  Revelation  11  might  seem  to 
have  some  relevance  to  the  last  trumpet  of  1  Corinthians.  At 
least  midtribulationists  are  quite  sure  of  this  point,  and 
many  posttribulationists  hold  the  same  view.  They  differ 
only  as  to  the  time  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  former  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  middle  of  Daniel's  week,  the  latter  at  the  end. 

Oswald  J.  Smith,  who  is  properly  classified  as  a  post- 
tribulationist,  writes:  "...  the  rapture  is  to  take  place, 
according  to  First  Corinthians,  fifteen,  fifty-two,  at  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  ..."  (The  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  p.  37). 
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Harrison  makes  the  bold  assertion  that  to  deny  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  last  trumpet  of  1  Corinthians  15: 52  with  the 
seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11  is  to  deny  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture:  "To  place  the  Rapture  here  [at  Rev.  4:1]  is  to 
disprove  the  unity  of  Scripture.  St.  Paul,  by  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit,  definitely  places  the  Resurrection  and  the  Rapture 
of  the  saints  through  the  coming  of  Christ  *at  the  last  trumpet* 
(1  Cor.  15:51,  52).  This  is  a  specific  locating  of  the  event. 
Unquestionably  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  the  fact  and  inspired 
the  recording  of  it.  How  dare  any  one  locate  it  otherwise? 
We  do  well  to  challenge  ourselves  as  expositors  of  the  Holy 
Writ:  Can  we  postulate  the  Rapture  at  any  other  place  than 
that  given  by  and  through  the  Apostle  Paul  and  claim  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  God’s  Word?  Assuredly  not. 
Granted  this,  the  only  question  is  one  of  interpretation: 
What  is  meant  by  *the  last  trumpet’?  ’Last'  can  only  mean 
but  one  of  two  things:  last  in  point  of  time,  or  last  in  point  of 
sequence"  (op.  cit. ,  pp.  74-75,  italics  in  original).  Harri¬ 
son  goes  on  to  reject  "last  in  point  of  time"  as  posttribula- 
tionism,  leaving  the  only  tenable  position  that  of  the  midtrib- 
ulationist. 

While  the  identification  of  the  last  trumpet  with  the  sev¬ 
enth  trumpet  is  not  original  with  Harrison  (cf.  Hermann  Ols- 
hausen.  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  IV, 
398),  it  is  certainly  open  to  grave  doubts  which  do  not  relate 
to  the  integrity  of  Scripture  but  only  to  its  interpretation. 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  references  to  trumpets  as  any 
concordance  will  illustrate.  To  pick  out  of  all  these  refer¬ 
ences  two  unrelated  trumpets  and  demand  their  identification 
because  of  the  word  "last"  is  certainly  arbitrary.  Others, 
with  no  conviction  relative  to  pretribulationism  versus  mid- 
tribulationism,  reject  the  identification.  Ellicott  states,  for 
instance:  "There  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing 
that  there  is  here  in  1  Cor.  15:52  any  reference  to  the  sev¬ 
enth  Apocalyptic  trumpet  (Rev.  11:15)"  (Charles  J.  Ellicott, 
St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  325).  The 
trumpets  of  Revelation  are  entirely  different  from  any  other 
series  of  trunq)ets  in  Scripture.  They  are  the  trumpets 
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sounded  by  angels.  The  trumpet  at  the  rapture  is  the  "trump 
of  God. "  The  trumpets  of  Revelation  are  all  connected  with 
divine  judgment  upon  sin  and  unbelief.  The  trump  of  1  Thes- 
salonians  4  and  of  1  Corinthians  15  is  a  call  to  the  elect,  an 
act  of  grace,  a  command  to  the  dead  to  rise. 

The  most  damaging  fact  in  the  whole  argument,  however, 
is  that  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11  is,  after  all,  not 
the  last  trumpet  of  Scripture.  According  to  Matthew  24:31, 
the  elect  will  be  gathered  at  the  coming  of  Christ  to  establish 
His  earthly  kingdom  "with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet."  While 
posttribulationists  hold  that  this  is  identical  with  the  seventh 
trumpet,  midtribulationists  cannot  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  one  reference  alone  spells  the  doom 
of  midtribulationism. 

The  use  of  "last"  in  reference  to  the  trumpet  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15  is  easily  explained  without  resorting  to  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  midtribulationism.  H.  A.  Ironside  interprets  it  as  a 
familiar  military  expression:  "When  a  Roman  camp  was 
about  to  be  broken  up,  whether  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or 
in  the  day,  a  trumpet  was  sounded.  The  first  blast  meant, 
’Strike  tents  and  prepare  to  depart.  ’  The  second  meant, 
’Fall  into  line,’  and  when  what  was  called  ’the  last  trump’ 
sounded  it  meant,  ’March  away’"  (Addresses  on  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  529).  The  last  trump  of  God 
for  the  church,  following  the  gospel  call  and  call  to  prepara¬ 
tion,  will  be  the  call  to  go  to  be  with  the  Lord.  Whether  or 
not  this  explanation  be  accepted,  it  illustrates  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  relating  a  trump  for  the  church  with  trumpets 
of  judgment  upon  the  unsaved.  Each  trumpet  must  be  related 
to  its  own  order.  Any  child  in  school  knows  that  the  last  bell 
for  one  hour  may  be  followed  by  a  first  bell  for  the  next  hour. 
"Last"  must  be  understood  then  to  relate  to  the  time  order 
indicated  by  the  context. 

Midtribulationists  are  therefore  unjustified  in  making 
the  identification  of  the  seventh  trumpet  with  the  last  trumpet 
of  1  Corinthians.  The  seventh  trumpet  is  not  the  last  trump 
of  Scripture  anyway,  and  the  events  which  they  claim  are  re¬ 
lated  to  it  actually  occur  before  the  seventh  trumpet  is 
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sounded  according  to  the  chronology  of  Revelation  11.  On  no 
point  does  the  identification  commend  itself. 

DO  THE  PROGRAMS  FOR  ISRAEL 
AND  THE  CHURCH  OVERLAP? 

Another  objection  to  the  midtribulational  interpretation 
is  that  it  confuses  Israel  and  the  church  and  requires  an 
overlap  of  their  two  programs.  Harrison’s  argument  that 
the  existence  of  the  temple  to  A.  D.  70  proves  that  Israel’s 
program  and  that  of  the  church  overlaps  is  entirely  untenable 
(cf.  Harrison,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  50-53).  According  to  Scripture 
the  dispensation  of  the  law  ended  at  the  cross  (2  Cor.  3:11; 
Gal.  3:25;  Col.  2:14).  Most  students  of  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel  who  believe  the  seventieth  week  is  future  also  believe 
that  the  sixty-ninth  week  was  fulfilled  prior  to  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  Israel’s  program  is  therefore  at  a  standstill  and 
the  continued  existence  of  the  temple  had  no  relevance.  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  people  and  nation  have  continued  throughout  the 
present  age,  but  their  predicted  program  has  made  no  spe¬ 
cific  progress  since  Pentecost.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
overlapping  program  is  not  inherent  in  Scriptural  revelation, 
but  only  a  necessary  adjunct  of  midtribulational  interpreta¬ 
tion. 


IS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  IMMINENT  RETURN 
OF  CHRIST  UNSCRIPTURAL? 

One  of  the  important  reasons  why  pretribulationists  be¬ 
lieve  the  refutation  of  midtribulationism  is  necessary  is  that 
it  directly  attacks  the  imminency  of  the  Lord’s  return  for 
the  church  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  is  true  in  posttribu- 
lationism.  Midtribulationism  has  this  added  feature,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  most  objectionable:  it  sets  up  a  definite 
chronology  requiring  date -setting.  The  events  of  the  first 
three  and  one -half  years  of  Daniel’s  prophecy  are  specific. 
They  begin  with  a  covenant  between  a  Gentile  ruler  and  Isra¬ 
el  in  which  Israel  is  promised  protection  and  Palestine 
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becomes  their  national  home.  Such  a  covenant  could  not  be 
a  secret  by  its  very  nature  as  it  would  be  heralded  throu^- 
out  Jewry  and  be  of  great  interest  to  the  entire  world.  Such 
a  covenant  would,  on  the  one  hand,  make  the  coming  of  Christ 
impossible  for  three  and  one-half  years,  according  to  the 
midtribulationist,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make  an  imminent 
coming  impossible  at  any  time  prior  to  the  covenant.  If  the 
restrainer  of  2  Thessalonians  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  also  sets 
up  an  impossible  chronology — the  Holy  Spirit  taken  out  of  the 
world  before  the  church  is. 

The  date-setting  character  of  midtribulationism  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  Harrison’s  exposition.  He  identifies  World  War  I 
specifically  "as  that  which  our  Lord  Jesus  envisioned,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  fro  mother  wars  through  the  years  ..."  (ibid. , 
p.  20).  His  calculations  are  detailed:  "The  evidence  that  the 
War  Trumpets  of  Revelation  8  found  their  realization,  ini¬ 
tially  at  least,  in  World  War  II  is  striking  and  conclusive. 
Here  are  a  few  marks  of  identification  (will  the  reader  please 
familiarize  himself  with  chapter  8):  1 — Its  Origin  (vs.  1)  — 
the  Trumpets  proceed  from  the  Seals.  World  War  n  defi¬ 
nitely  grew  out  of  World  War  I — practically  but  a  second 
stage.  2 — Its  Timing  (vs.  1) — 'about  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.’  Some  time  notes  are  merely  general;  this  is  specific. 
The  key  to  divine  reckoning  is  Peter’s  ’one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years.’  A  half-hour  is  l/48th  of  a  day; 
divided  into  1,000  years  it  yields  20  years,  10  months.  This 
is  the  ’space’  of  ’silence’  between  the  wars.  Reckoned  from 
the  armistice  of  Nov.  11,  1918,  it  brings  us  to  Sept.  11,  1939. 
But  it  says  ’about’;  World  War  II  began  Sept.  1,  1939;  Hitler 
’jumped  the  gun’  by  10  days"  (Harrison,  His  Coming,  pp. 
42-43).  This  far-fetched  interpretation  is  its  own  refutation. 

Harrison  further  identifies  the  second  trumpet  with  Ger¬ 
many  (The  End,  p.  218).  It  should  be  obvious,  under  his 
chronology,  if  this  occurs  during  the  first  three  and  one-half 
years  of  Daniel’s  last  week,  that  the  rapture  is  now  long 
overdue.  This  refutation  from  history  does  not  seem  to  de¬ 
ter  midtribulationists,  like  all  other  date-setters,  from  mak¬ 
ing  alterations  in  their  system  and  making  another  guess  at 
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identifying  current  events  with  the  seals  and  trumpets  of 
Revelation. 

CONCLUSION 

To  most  students  of  prophecy,  the  midtribulation  view 
falls  for  want  of  proof  in  its  three  strategic  interpretations: 
its  teaching  that  the  great  tribulation  does  not  begin  until  the 
seventh  trumpet,  the  identification  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
with  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel,  and  its  fur¬ 
ther  blunder  of  demanding  identification  of  the  seventh  trum¬ 
pet  with  the  last  trump  of  1  Corinthians  15:52.  Its  arguments 
against  imminency  on  other  grounds  (cf.  Harrison,  The  End, 
pp.  231-33)  are  a  repetition  of  familiar  posttribulational  ar¬ 
guments  often  refuted.  While  the  question  of  the  time  of  the 
return  of  the  Lord  for  His  church  is  not  in  itself  a  structural 
principle  of  theology  as  a  whole,  it  certainly  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  many  Scriptures  and  is  inte¬ 
gral  to  the  teaching  of  the  imminency  of  the  rapture.  The 
great  majority  of  expositors  will  continue  to  divide  between 
the  posttribulational  and  pretribulational  positions,  with  the 
midtribulational  and  partial  rapture  viewpoints  held  only  by 
a  small  minority. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July-September,  1956,  Number) 


A  PREMILLENNIAL 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 

By  Alva  J.  McClain,  Th.  M. ,  D.  D. ,  L.L.D. 

Christianity  is  not  a  philosophy.  But  Christianity  has  a 
philosophy — the  best  and  tlie  brightest  of  all  philosophies.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  the  final  philosophy,  not  only  because  it  is 
founded  upon  divine  revelation  but  also  because  it  does  justice 
to  all  points  of  view  which  have  any  value.  Most  philosophies 
are  very  narrow,  often  based  upon  only  one  aspect  of  reality. 
In  the  very  rich  variety  of  the  world,  the  average  philosopher 
may  select  one  segment  of  reality  which  seems  most  impres¬ 
sive  to  him,  and  then  proceed  to  explain  the  universe  in 
terms  of  that  one  thing,  which  then  becomes  the  "type- 
phenomenon”  of  his  system.  Thus  one  man  is  impressed  by 
the  fact  of  mind  and  he  becomes  an  idealist.  Another  is  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  wonders  of  matter  and  he  becomes  a  material¬ 
ist.  In  Christian  philosophy  both  mind  and  matter  are 
recognized  as  worth-while  realities,  each  being  given  its 
proper  place  and  function  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Hence  an  adequate  philosophy  should  have  at  least  three 
marks:  First,  it  should  be  able  to  give  due  recognition  to 
every  aspect  of  reality,  excluding  none.  Second,  it  should 
fit  into  a  rational  scheme  of  thought;  that  is,  it  should  make 
sense.  Third,  it  should  have  beneficial  practical  effects  here 
and  now.  I  am  not  a  pragmatist,  but  they  have  a  point.  Their 
great  mistake  was  to  exalt  this  point  into  a  theory  of  truth. 
Things  are  not  true  because  they  work;  they  work  because 
they  are  true. 

Now  the  Bible  divides  all  human  existence  into  two 
stages  or  kinds:  With  respect  to  their  nature  the  one  is 
called  "natural,"  the  other  "spiritual"  (1  Cor.  15:46).'  As  to 
their  derivation  the  first  is  called  "earthy, "  the  second 
"heavenly"  (1  Cor.  15:48).  As  to  their  duration  the  first  is 
called  "temporal,"  the  second  "eternal"  (2  Cor.  4:18).  As 
to  their  time  relationship  the  one  is  described  as  "the  life 
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that  now  is,"  and  the  other  as  "that  which  is  to  come"  (1 
Tim.  4:8). 

Toward  this  present  life  on  earth,  there  have  been  two 
extreme  attitudes:  Some  have  wrongly  regarded  this  life  as 
the  only  thing  worth-while,  scoffing  at  the  idea  of  anything 
higher  and  beyond.  Thus,  according  to  the  consistent  Marx¬ 
ians,  there  is  no  substance  to  the  promise  of  "Pie  in  the  sky. 
By  and  by.  "  Others,  also  wrongly,  have  scorned  the  present 
life  as  of  small  or  no  account,  even  arguing  that  salvation 
consists  in  getting  loose  from  it  altogether.  On  this  philo¬ 
sophic  road,  at  various  stages,  were  the  Hindu  religionists, 
the  monastics  of  the  middle  ages;  even  Plato,  and  a  few  the¬ 
ologians  who  should  have  known  better.  Over  against  these 
one-sided  emphases,  the  Bible,  with  its  unerring  philosophic 
balar  2e,  recognizes  certain  genuine  values  in  both  the  pres¬ 
ent  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Life  on  the  present  earthly 
stage  is  of  course  not  the  best;  but  it  is  "good"  (Gen.  1:31). 
The  Bible  writers  are  never  hard  put,  as  Plato  was,  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  eternal  world  of  spirit  ever  became  entangled 
in  the  web  of  physical  existence. 

Now  it  should  be  obvious,  of  course,  that  history  can 
deal  only  with  the  present  life,  that  which  is  temporal.  His¬ 
tory  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come  which  is 
eternal.  Likewise,  any  genuine  philosophy  of  history  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitations.  Such  a  philosophy,  if  it 
lays  claim  to  any  truth,  must  give  some  rational  account  of 
the  life  which  now  is. 

Let  us  inquire  now  very  briefly  into  the  answers  on  this 
point  which  appear  in  certain  types  of  theology.  Classical 
postmillenarianism  had  plenty  of  defects,  but  it  did  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  human  history.  The  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  liberalism  of  the  last  generation.  Both  had  a 
goal  in  human  history,  more  or  less  clearly  defined.  God 
was  making  progress,  slowly  at  times,  but  surely.  Science 
also,  although  not  too  sure  about  God,  had  its  own  philosophy 
of  progress  toward  a  goal.  This  optimistic  theory  of  human 
progress  had  much  its  own  way  for  the  half  century  ending  in 
1914.  After  that  the  foundations  were  badly  shaken;  prop 
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after  prop  went  down,  until  today  the  theory  is  under  attack 
from  every  side.  Devout  postmillenarianism  has  virtually 
disappeared.  Liberalism  is  hard  put  to  defend  itself  against 
new  enemies.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  science  are 
feeling  a  pessimistic  "guilt”  which  is  almost  pathological. 

In  the  midst  of  this  debacle  a  new  and  powerful  school  of 
theology  has  arisen,  laying  claim  to  some  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  minds  of  our  generation.  This  is  the  "Theology  of  Cri¬ 
sis"  of  Barth  and  Brunner,  to  which  the  so-called  "Christian 
Realism"  of  such  men  as  John  C.  Bennett  and  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr  is  closely  related.  Their  ideas  have  been  developed 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Danish  Kierkegaard.  To 
the  great  consternation  of  liberalism,  these  men  and  their 
followers  are  taking  refuge  in  pessimism  so  far  as  human 
history  is  concerned.  According  to  their  expressed  views, 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  present 
world  and  human  history.  The  kingdom  to  them  is  wholly 
"eschatological. "  But  by  this  term  the  theologians  of  crisis 
do  not  mean  what  is  meant  ordinarily.  In  the  Bible,  escha¬ 
tological  events  are  found  m  the  end  of  human  history.  But 
the  "eschatology"  of  Barth  is  both  above  and  beyond  history, 
having  little  or  no  vital  relation  to  history.  Dr.  Berkhof  has 
written  a  very  valuable  summary  and  critical  evaluation  of 
this  new  "eschatology"  (The  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  114-31). 

What  Berkhof  fails  to  see,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  his 
own  amillennial  school  of  thought  is  in  some  measure  "tarred 
with  the  same  brush,"  at  least  in  its  doctrine  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  this  view,  both  good 
and  evil  continue  in  their  development  side  by  side  through 
human  history.  Then  will  come  catastrophe  and  the  crisis  of 
divine  judgment,  not  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  of  a  divine 
kingdom  in  history,  but  after  the  close  of  history.  Our  only 
hope  is  in  a  new  world  which  is  beyond  history.  Thus  history 
becomes  the  preparatory  "vestibule"  of  eternity,  and  not  a 
very  rational  vestibule  at  that.  It  is  a  narrow  corridor, 
cramped  and  dark,  a  kind  of  "waiting  room,"  leading  nowhere 
within  the  historical  process,  but  only  fit  to  be  abandoned  at 
last  for  an  ideal  existence  on  another  plane.  Such  a  view  of 
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history  seems  unduly  pessimistic,  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
revelation.  While  we  who  are  premillennial  in  theology  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  accept  the  liberal  illusion  of  human  progress 
and  its  "profound  satisfaction  with  human  goodness"  (J. 
Gresham  Machen,  quoted  by  Ned  B.  Stonehousein  J.  Gresham 
Machen,  A  Biographical  Memoir,  p.  302),  we  must  never¬ 
theless  reject  likewise  the  "historical"  despair  of  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  crisis. 

What  then  can  we  learn  from  history  past  that  we  may 
be  able  to  infer  something  reliable  about  what  to  expect  in 
the  future?  Well,  if  there  is  anything  crystal-clear  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  history,  it  is  that  the  existence  of  our  sinful  race  falls 
into  periods  of  time  (call  them  eras,  ages,  dispensations,  or 
whatever  you  will),  and  that  each  age  represents  an  advance 
over  the  preceding  age,  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  God  is  giving  and  doing  for  man.  It  is  true  that  sinful 
man  is  always  failing;  but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound.  Thus  to  the  old  question,  "Is  the  world 
getting  better  or  worse?"  from  one  standpoint  we  might  an¬ 
swer,  "The  age  is  getting  worse,  but  the  course  of  history  by 
the  grace  of  God  is  moving  forward." 

On  the  basis  of  this  law  of  divine  progress  in  ages  past, 
therefore,  we  may  legitimately  argue  that  "the  life  which  now 
is"  should  have  some  proper  goal.  It  ought  to  go  some  place. 
And  it  should  not  be  finally  adjudicated  and  brought  to  an  end 
until  all  its  known  possibilities  have  been  fulfilled  within  the 
admitted  limits  imposed  by  that  which  is  finite  and  sinful. 
Let  me  try  to  make  this  point  very  clear.  Forgetting  for  the 
moment  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  natural  world  by 
those  great  intrusions  of  supernatural  power  in  the  course  of 
history,  and  confining  our  attention  wholly  to  what  man  under 
God  has  done,  we  know  that  some  physical  diseases  have  been 
conquered,  some  wars  have  been  prevented,  some  hazards 
to  life  and  safety  have  been  eliminated,  some  years  have  been 
added  to  the  brief  span  of  human  life,  some  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  evils  have  been  corrected.  If  this  be  so,  why  then  should 
there  not  be  an  age  when  all  wars  will  be  stopped,  diseas¬ 
es  cured,  aU  the  injustices  of  government  rooted  out,  and 
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many  more  years  added  to  human  life?  Why  should  there  not 
be  an  age  in  which  all  such  unrealized  and  worth-while 
dreams  of  humanity  will  at  last  come  true  on  earth?  If  there 
be  a  God  in  heaven,  if  the  life  which  he  created  on  the  earth 
is  worth-while,  and  not  something  evil  per  se,  then  there 
ought  to  be  in  history  some  worthy  consummation  of  its  long 
and  arduous  course. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  must  part  company  with  any  theo¬ 
logical  school  which  dogmatically  asserts  that  there  will  nev¬ 
er  be  such  a  "Golden  Age"  upon  earth  in  history,  which 
argues  that  for  the  present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
pittance  of  progress  in  such  matters,  that  the  world  which 
now  is  must  continue  with  its  terrible  needs,  its  tragic  hand¬ 
icaps,  struggles  and  problems,  to  the  very  end.  And  then 
God  will  suddenly  write  a  catastrophic  finis  to  the  whole  of 
it,  abolish  human  existence  on  its  first  and  natural  plane, 
and  thrust  us  all,  both  saved  and  unsaved,  out  into  the  eternal 
state. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  peril  of  basing  eschatology 
on  philosophic  considerations.  The  Word  of  God  alone  must 
be  our  base  of  authority.  But  where  Biblical  interpretation 
may  be  in  question,  surely  the  right  view  should  display 
clearer  marks  of  rationality  than  the  wrong  one.  And  such  a 
philosophy  of  history,  as  I  have  been  describing,  seems  to 
me  to  be  utterly  irrational.  Remembering  that  history  has 
only  to  do  with  the  life  that  now  is,  such  a  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  has  no  proper  goal.  To  borrow  a  figure  once  used  by 
the  late  President  E.  Y.  Mullins  in  another  connection,  it  is 
like  a  man  building  a  great  staircase.  Step  by  step  he  sets  it 
up,  laboring  wearily,  often  suffering  painful  reverses  be¬ 
cause  of  tragic  hazards  and  poor  materials.  And  now  at  last 
it  is  finished.  But  lo,  it  is  a  stairway  that  goes  no  place!  It 
is  just  a  staircase,  and  nothing  more.  Or  to  vary  the  figure, 
history  becomes  a  loaded  gun  which,  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled,  fires  a  blank  cartridge!  Such  a  philosophy  of  history 
not  only  flies  in  the  face  of  the  clear  statements  of  Scripture, 
but  also  rims  contrary  to  the  reason  of  man  in  his  finest  mo¬ 
ments  and  aspirations. 
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The  premillennial  philosophy  of  history  makes  sense.  It 
lays  a  Biblical  and  rational  basis  for  a  truly  optimistic  view 
of  human  history.  Furthermore,  rightly  apprehended,  it  has 
practical  effects.  It  says  that  life  here  and  now,  in  spite  of 
the  tragedy  of  sin,  is  nevertheless  something  worth-while; 
and  therefore  all  efforts  to  make  it  better  are  also  worth¬ 
while.  All  the  true  values  of  human  life  will  be  preserved 
and  carried  over  into  the  coming  kingdom;  nothing  worth¬ 
while  will  be  lost.  Furthermore,  we  are  encouraged  in  the 
midst  of  opposition  and  reverses  by  the  assurance  that  help 
is  on  the  way,  help  from  above,  supernatural  help — "Give 
the  King  thy  judgments,  O  God.  ...  In  his  days  shall  the 
righteous  flourish.  .  .  .  All  nations  shall  call  him  blessed" 
(Ps.  72:1,  7,  17). 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 
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GREAT  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  — 
THEIR  BEARING  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D. ,  Ph.  D. 

THE  DEAD  SEA  MANUSCRIPTS 
AND  BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

The  remarkable  manuscript  finds  from  the  Dead  Sea 
area  since  1947  have  yielded  a  corpus  of  Biblical  and  inter- 
testamental  material  of  great  historical  and  philological  im¬ 
portance  which  the  most  optimistic  specialist  could  scarcely 
have  imagined  or  dared  hope  a  decade  ago.  Yet  today,  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  notable  archeological  triumphs,  scholars 
are  in  possession  of  a  whole  new  body  of  material  that  is  be¬ 
ing  scanned  diligently  and  studied  minutely  and  which  is  cen¬ 
tering  archeological  interest  on  Palestine  as  once  it  was 
centered  on  inscription-rich  sites  such  as  Boghaz-keui  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1906;  Nuzu  (Yorgan  Tepa,  near  Kirkuk),  1927- 
1931;  Ras  Shamra  (Ugarit)  in  Syria,  1929-1937,  and  Mari 
(Tell  el  Hariri  on  the  Middle  Euphrates),  1933-1936. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

Since  W.  F.  Albright  called  the  original  discovery  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  1947  "the  greatest  manuscript  dis¬ 
covery  of  modem  times"  (Biblical  Archeologist,  11:3:55, 
September,  1948),  sentiment  has  not  changed,  but  rather  be¬ 
come  more  enthusiastic  as  larger  numbers  of  manuscripts 
both  Biblical  and  non-Biblical  have  poured  in  from  the  Dead 
Sea  area.  James  Kelso  says  "the  priceless  MSS  and  frag¬ 
ments  represent  the  greatest  of  all  finds  in  the  field  of  Bib¬ 
lical  research"  ("The  Archeology  of  Qumran, "  Journal  of 
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Biblical  Literature,  74:146,  September,  1955). 

In  appraising  this  large  body  of  material,  its  value  must 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  its  paleographic  importance,  as  well  as  its  effect 
upon  the  fields  of  history  and  archeology. 

THE  TEXTUAL  VALUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

When  the  fact  is  remembered  that  before  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  since  1947  there  were  no  extant  manuscripts  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  prior  to  about  the  tenth  century  A.  D., 
except  a  very  short  excerpt  from  Deuteronomy  6:4,  called 
the  Nash  Papyrus,  dating  about  100  B.C.,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  bearing  the  new  material  will  have  in  the  field  of  textual 
criticism.  Already  the  Isaiah  scroll  is  proving  its  value  in 
this  field  of  study.  The  variant  readings  of  this  document 
published  in  1950  (The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  St.  Mark’s  Mon¬ 
astery,  Vol.  I,  The  Isaiah  Manuscript  and  the  Habakkuk 
Commentary.  Edited  for  the  Trustees  by  Millar  Burrows 
with  the  assistance  of  John  C.  Trever  and  William  Brownlee, 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  1950)  are  included 
in  the  critical  apparatus  of  R.  KittePs  Biblia  Hebraica  in  the 
eighth  edition,  and  are  thus  available  to  students  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  of  Isaiah. 

However,  the  great  majority  of  the  new  manuscripts 
consist  only  of  a  single  small  fragment,  or  group  of  frag¬ 
ments,  and  none  will  be  complete  or  near  complete,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  complete  Isaiah  Scroll.  Nevertheless,  these 
small  samples  will  be  of  incalculable  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  permitting  samplings  of  text  types  and  tend  to 
give  a  cross  section  of  the  whole  Old  Testament.  This  sort 
of  comparative  study  makes  possible  conclusions  which  are 
applicable  by  extrapolation  to  portions  of  the  text  that  are 
missing,  and  are  frequently  of  more  value  than  complete 
manuscripts  of  isolated  Biblical  books. 

The  new  manuscript  material  may  be  expected  to  help 
directly  in  suggesting  superior  readings  in  cases  of  a  doubt- 
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ful  text,  or  calling  attention  to  a  conflation,  omission,  mis¬ 
placement,  etc. ,  as  a  result  of  transmission.  Too  long,  for 
lack  of  ancient  manuscript  material,  emendation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text  has  been  on  the  flimsy  basis  of  human  ingenuity 
and  pure  imagination.  With  a  body  of  ancient  manuscript 
evidence,  now  of  hopeful  proportions,  with  promise  of  con¬ 
tinuing  finds,  a  science  of  textual  criticism  comparable  to 
that  of  the  New  Testament  may  at  least  be  envisioned  as  a 
possibility  for  the  Old  Testament. 

Not  only  in  direct  textual  emendation  of  the  Hebrew 
Masoretic  text,  but  also  in  appraising  the  textual  value  of 
the  Septuagint  readings  on  various  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  new  manuscript  evidence  gives  fair  promise  of  great 
assistance  to  the  critical  student.  Whereas  there  has  been  a 
trend  in  recent  years  to  put  less  confidence  in  the  Septuagint 
as  a  witness  to  the  Hebrew  text  on  the  assumption  that  ob¬ 
vious  divergences  in  the  Greek  rendering  are  the  result  of 
mistranslations,  carelessness  and  other  faults  of  the  trans¬ 
lators,  it  now  seems  evident  from  recovered  fragments  of 
the  Book  of  1  Samuel,  for  instance,  that  there  were  Pales¬ 
tinian  (not  Alexandrian)  texts  of  Samuel  of  precisely  the  type 
which  the  Greek  translators  had  before  them,  and  that  their 
rendering  was  a  literal  and  careful  translation  from  the  He¬ 
brew  text  used. 

From  this  consideration,  it  is  apparent  that  the  voice  of 
the  Greek  version  must  be  seriously  heard  in  future  efforts 
in  reconstructing  the  text  of  Samuel.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  Septuagint  readings  preserve  older  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  readings  than  the  Masoretic  Hebrew.  But  it  does  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  maybe  the  case  in  some  instances  inasmuch  as 
the  Septuagint  of  Samuel  apparently  represents  an  accurate 
attempt  to  render  a  Hebrew  text  current  at  the  time. 

The  vitally  important  question  of  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  Masoretic  text  will  be  intimately  affected  by  the  new 
manuscript  evidence  from  the  Dead  Sea  area.  Such  vexing 
questions  as  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  was  standardized 
and  whether  the  exegetical  methods  of  Rabbi  Aqiba  and  the 
translating  activity  of  Aquila  came  toward  the  end  of  the 
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process  of  establishing  an  official  text  or  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  its  struggle  for  realization  are  promised  an  answer. 
The  evidence  is  increasing  to  suggest  that  the  minute  textual 
methods  of  second-century  rabbis  took  for  granted  a  text  that 
had  already  been  well  established,  rather  than  the  common 
contention  that  the  literalistic  methods  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  textual  standardization. 

THE  PALEOGRAPHIC  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

Students  of  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts  are  delighted 
with  the  paleographic  importance  of  the  Dead  Sea  manu¬ 
scripts  .  The  letters  of  the  Qumran  Scroll? ,  being  intermediate 
between  the  known  script  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  and  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  A.  D. ,  mark  an  important  era  in 
the  development  and  formation  of  the  letters  (see  Frank  M. 
Cross,  "The  Oldest  Manuscripts  from  Qumran, "  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  74:147-72,  September,  1955).  A  sprink¬ 
ling  of  archaic  script  from  200-150  B.  C.  also  adds  paleo¬ 
graphic  value. 

Fragments  from  some  of  the  caves  present  a  later  script 
intermediate  between  the  Qumran  material  and  the  earliest 
known  fragments  from  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.  D. 
These  fragments  supply  other  missing  links  in  the  chain  of 
the  development  of  the  script  and  give  the  paleographer  new 
evidence  for  dating  other  finds. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

Besides  their  value  in  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  in  paleography,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Dead  Sea 
caves  are  having  far-reaching  effects  in  elucidating  the  ori¬ 
gins  and  environment  of  early  Christianity.  Of  special  im¬ 
port  in  this  field  of  research  is  the  so-called  Manual  of 
Discipline  found  in  the  original  cache  of  manuscripts  in  1947. 
This  extremely  important  document,  containing  the  rules  of 
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the  Jewish  sect  known  as  the  Essenes,  is  calculated  to  play  a 
major  role  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  Johannine  epistles  are  particularly  affected. 

The  new  Essene  materials  from  the  last  century  and  a 
half  preceding  Jesus’  ministry  have  thoroughly  discredited 
the  rationalistic  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
dated  John’s  Gospel  about  A.D.  150  or  later  or  the  twentieth- 
century  views  that  place  it  between  A.D.  90  and  130,  thus 
removing  it  from  the  authentic  tradition  of  the  apostolic  age 
and  treating  it  as  essentially  an  apocryphal  book  (cf .  Lucetta 
Mowrey,  ’’The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Background  for  the 
Gospel  of  John,”  Biblical  Archeologist,  17:78-97,  December, 
1954).  Remarkably  close  parallels  to  the  conceptual  imagery 
of  John’s  Gospel  in  the  Essenic  literature  present  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence  that  the  fourth  Gospel  reflects  the  true 
Jewish  background  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  and  not  that 
of  a  later  second-century  Gnostic  environment. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  evidence,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  John’s  Gospel,  and 
’’there  is  no  reason  to  date  the  Gospel  after  90  A.D. ;  it  may 
be  earlier”  (W.  F.  Albright,  ’’The  Bible  After  Twenty  Years 
of  Archeology,  ”  Religion  in  Life,  21:4:152:550). 

In  addition  to  their  value  in  literary  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism  the  non-Biblical  literature  among  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
(including  the  Commentary  on  Habakkuk  as  well  as  the  Man¬ 
ual  of  Discipline)  is  greatly  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  and  religious  thou^t  of  Judaism  in  the  first  two 
centuries  B.C.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  has  striking  resemblances  to  the 
Damascene  Covenanters,  the  Therapeutae  of  Egypt,  the  John- 
the-Baptist  movement  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  primitive 
Christianity  (William  H.  Brownlee,  ”A  Comparison  of  the 
Covenanters  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  with  Pre-Christian  Jew¬ 
ish  Sects,”  Biblical  Archeologist,  13:3:50-72,  September, 
1950).  As  a  result  fresh  historical  light  is  being  shed  upon 
the  intertestamental  period,  as  well  as  upon  such  other  sects 
as  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  (see  R.  Marcus,  ’’Phari¬ 
sees,  Essenes  and  Gnostics,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
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73:157-61,  September,  1954). 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

Great  impetus  has  been  given  Palestinian  archeology  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Since  1947  the  Dead 
Sea  area  has  become  alive  w i t h  Bedouin  and  scholars 
scrambling  up  and  down  cliffs  and  peering  into  every  nook 
and  corner  in  search  of  new  caves  and  new  manuscripts. 
This  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  labor  has  been  rewarded 
with  new  documents,  besides  a  great  deal  of  valuable  pottery, 
coins,  and  other  items  of  archeological  significance  and 
value.  The  dry  climate  of  the  area  has  preserved  a  large 
amount  of  cloth,  leather,  wood  and  basketry  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  Pottery  and  coins  have  aided  dating. 

Of  special  archeological  value  is  the  excavation  of  Khir- 
bet  Qumran,  the  most  prolific  manuscript-bearing  site  of  all, 
situated  some  seven  miles  south  of  Jericho  on  the  marly 
plateau  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  in  1951- 
1954  the  Essene  Community  Center,  which  flourished  from 
c.  110  B,  C.  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  (c.  37  B.C. )  and 
again  from  about  A.  D.  6  to  A.  D.  68,  was  excavated.  The 
history  of  this  community  has  been  established  and  the  ar¬ 
cheological  facts  brought  to  light  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  interpreting  the  right  manuscript  finds  from  the  caves  in 
the  surrounding  area,  which  in  turn  are  of  such  far-reaching 
import  to  Biblical  studies. 


Dallas,  Texas 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 


IS  RATIONALISTIC  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  DEAD? 

By  Joseph  P.  Free,  Ph.D. 

From  time  to  time  one  hears  the  statement,  "Wellhausen 
is  dead, "  and  if  we  think  only  superficially  of  the  matter,  we 
may  be  tempted  to  think  that  this  whole  area  of  thou^t  has 
gone  with  other  outmoded  theories  and  we  no  longer  need  to 
concern  ourselves  with  Wellhausen  and  Wellhausenism  (Julius 
Wellhausen,  1844-1918,  summed  up  the  nineteenth  century 
development  of  rationalistic  criticism  and  literary  analysis 
of  the  Bible  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel, 
1878).  Wellhausen,  it  is  quite  true,  died  in  1918,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  most  of  his  significant  works  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  However, 
the  type  of  rationalistic  Biblical  criticism  which  he  summed 
up  and  epitomized  still  forms,  with  some  variation,  the  basic 
approach  to  the  Bible  and  Biblical  study  in  practically  all 
areas  characterized  by  radical,  liberal,  "conservative - 
liberal, "  and  neo -orthodox  views. 

TENETS  OF  RATIONALISTIC  CRITICISM 

What  are  the  main  tenets  of  rationalistic  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  as  summed  up  by  Wellhausen  in  1878  and  developed 
during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  by  liberal  scholars 
and  teachers  ?  They  have  been  well  summarized  by  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  Coppens  of  Louvain  University  in  his  book.  The  Old 
Testament  and  the  Critics,  1942,  and  include:  (1)  Skepti¬ 
cism  toward  the  documents  giving  the  history  of  ancient  Israel 
(i.e.,  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  unhistorical);  (2)  The 
application  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  the  religious  and  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  Israel;  (3)  Rejection  of  the  supernatural  in¬ 
tervention  of  God;  (4)  The  late  date  and  documentary 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  late  date  and  unhis- 
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torical  character  of  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
(pp.  25-37  ff.). 

To  realize  that  rationalistic  criticism  and  the  documen¬ 
tary  theory  are  alive  and  dominant,  one  has  only  to  read 
current  periodicals  and  books  in  thefieldof  Biblical  research, 
examine  recent  Bible  translations  and  read  their  preface  and 
footnotes,  or  attend  the  learned  society  meetings  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  studies. 

SKEPTICISM  TOWARD  HISTORICITY 
OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Let  us  examine  each  of  the  above  tenets  of  Biblical  crit¬ 
icism  in  the  li^t  of  mid -twentieth  century  Biblical  works, 
and  illustrate  the  type  of  attitude  we  find.  In  accordance  with 
the  first  tenet  (skepticism  toward  the  historicity  of  much  of 
the  Old  Testament),  many  parts  of  the  Bible  were  categorized 
by  the  liberal  in  the  past  as  unhistorical  or  even  mythical. 
In  an  earlier  day,  the  German  writer  Schultz  said  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  "a  book  of  sacred  legend  with  a  mythical 
introduction, "  and  that  it  gives  ”no  historical  knowledge  of 
the  patriarchs"  (Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  31;  cf.  Orr, 
Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  52).  Such  extreme  state¬ 
ments  have  had  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  archaeological 
discoveries,  but  similar  skepticism  still  survives  in  the 
newer  liberal  circles,  as  exemplified  in  Millar  Burrows’ 
statement  that  there  are  "closed  errors  in  the  scriptural 
record"  ("How  Archaeology  Helps  the  Student  of  the  Bible," 
in  Workers  with  Youth,  published  by  the  General  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Church,  April,  1948).  In  1953  in 
his  presidential  address  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Professor  S.  V.  McCasland  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
spoke  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Scriptures, "  and  dealt  with  such 
topics  as  "Orthodoxy  Returns,"  "The  Return  of  Humility," 
and  "Faith  Itself  the  Deepest  Unity."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  also  observed  that  "On  all  hands  we  find  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  recognize  that  a  good  many  stories  of  the  Bible  are 
myths  and  should  be  so  interpreted"  (Journal  of  Biblical 
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Literature,  73:1:7,  March,  1954). 

EVOLUTION  OF  ISRAEL'S  RELIGION 

The  second  tenet  of  rationalistic  criticism  noted  earlier 
in  this  article  was  the  application  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
to  the  religious  and  cultural  history  of  Israel.  Illustrations 
of  this  application  of  the  evolution  of  religion  to  the  Biblical 
record  are  easy  to  find:  Pfeiffer  tells  us  that  Judaism  and 
its  Scriptures  show  a  development  "from  a  purely  national 
worship  of  a  tribal  god  into  a  monotheistic  religion  with  uni¬ 
versal  appeal"  (Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  1948,  p.  3). 

Millar  Burrows,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Yale, 
illustrates  this  same  trend  of  explaining  Israelite  belief  on 
the  basis  of  the  rationalistic  theory  of  the  evolution  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Says  Burrows:  "Hebrew  religion  grew  out  of  primitive 
Semitic  religion,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  were 
doubtless  polytheists.  .  .  .  The  different  tribal  groups  com¬ 
posing  the  Israelite  nation  undoubtedly  had  their  own  distinct 
gods  before  they  formed  a  federation  as  worshippers  of  Jah- 
weh"  (An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology,  pp.  54-55). 

DENIAL  OF  GOD’S  INTERVENTION 

The  third  tenet  of  rationalistic  Biblical  criticism  is,  as 
the  term  rationalistic  implies,  the  rejection  of  the  true  su¬ 
pernatural  intervention  of  God.  The  rejection  of  the  super¬ 
natural  is  implied  in  many  ways  in  modem  books  dealing  with 
Biblical  studies.  This  view  makes  the  Bible  a  man-made 
book,  not  a  divine  book.  Pfeiffer  expresses  this  basic  con¬ 
cept  on  the  first  page  of  his  Old  Testament  Introduction  when 
he  says,  "The  Old  Testament  owes  its  origin  to  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  Jews"  (p.  3).  The  Bible,  then,  was  not 
God's  revelation  to  man,  but  rather  the  result  of  man's  as¬ 
piring  and  creating  a  book  about  God. 

This  rejection  of  the  si4)ernatural  does  not  remain  with 
the  scholar  in  his  ivory  tower,  but  filters  down  into  Sunday 
school  literature,  as  exemplified  in  a  statement  in  a  Sunday 
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school  quarterly,  Workers  with  Youth,  published  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century.  It  tells  us  that  ”To  understand  that  the 
Bible  is  the  product  of  human  hands  and  human  minds  is  to 
understand  that  it  cannot  be  perfect  in  all  particulars"  (No¬ 
vember,  1947,  p.  11).  This  makes  the  Bible  basically  a  hu¬ 
man  rather  than  a  divine  book,  written  by  God-guided  men. 
Being  human,  it  cannot  be  perfect. 

DOCUMENTARY  COMPOSITION  OF  PENTATEUCH 

The  fourth  point  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  outlined  earli¬ 
er  in  this  article,  is  the  documentary  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  late  dating  of  not  only  the  Pentateuch  but 
also  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  Bible.  This  aspect  of  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism  was  clearly  summarized  and  formulated  by 
Wellhausen  in  1878,  and  with  some  variation  it  is  still  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  in  liberal  as  well  as  neo -orthodox  circles. 

Its  general  acceptance  is  evident  in  all  liberal  Biblical 
journals.  In  an  article  on  "Recent  European  Study  in  the 
Pentateuch, "  in  the  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion,  October, 
1950,  Professor  G.  Ernest  Wright  of  McCormick  Seminary 
dealt  with  the  analyses  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Hexateuch  by 
European  writers,  including  von  Rad,  Martin  Noth,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  He  pomted  out  that  the  tendency  today  is  to  push  back 
into  the  earlier  stages  of  the  history  of  traditions  (p.  222), 
yet  this  recent  Biblical  analysis  "makes  full  use  of  the  older 
source  analysis"  (p.  224),  that  is,  the  documentary  theory 
of  the  JEDP  sources. 

Also,  in  the  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion  (April,  1955), 
Professor  Bernard  Anderson,  Dean  of  Drew  Seminary,  wrote 
an  article  on  "Changing  Emphases  in  Biblical  Scholarship." 
He  pointed  out  that  form-critics  like  Gerhard  von  Rad  and 
Martin  Noth  have  attacked  certain  aspects  of  the  documentary 
theory,  but  they  still  "stand  within  the  Wellhausen  tradition 
in  the  sense  that  they  admit  the  existence  of  literary  sources 
composed  by  authors"  (p.  84). 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  documentary  theory  is 
evident  not  only  in  Biblical  journals  and  books  in  the  liberal 
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Biblical  field  and  all  related  areas  but  also  in  learned  society 
meetings.  To  illustrate:  In  a  national  learned  society  meet¬ 
ing  made  up  of  Biblical  instructors  from  many  parts  of 
America,  this  writer  listened  to  a  mid-twentieth  century 
panel  discussion  concerning  methods  of  dealing  with  students, 
particularly  as  the  question  was  related  to  the  teaching  of 
Bible  and  religion.  At  one  juncture  the  question  was  raised: 
"Should  we  tell  students  when  they  are  freshmen  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  four  late  documents  and  was  not 
written  by  Moses,  or  should  we  wait  until  they  are  farther 
along  and  can  adjust  themselves  to  these  ideas  which  may  be 
new  to  them?"  There  was  no  question  as  to  whether  the  doc¬ 
umentary  theory  was  valid  or  not.  It  was  accepted  as  toe  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  only  question  involved  was 
when  to  enlighten  toe  students  on  the  matter. 

At  the  1953  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  the  first  session  was  a  panel  discussion  on 
"The  Present  Status  of  Pentateuchal  Criticism,"  presided 
over  by  Professor  Ovid  R.  Sellers  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  (noted  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  March, 
1954,  p.  i).  The  participants  in  the  discussion  were  Profes¬ 
sors  J.  Coert  Rylaarsdam  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Cuthbert  A.  Simpson  of  General  Theological  Seminary,  and 
F.  V.  Winnett  of  toe  University  of  Toronto.  The  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  left  no  one  in  any  doubt  that  higher  criticism  and  toe 
documentary  theory  still  formed  toe  basic  approach  to  the 
Bible  on  the  part  of  present-day  nonevangelical  scholars. 

When  we  turn  from  learned  society  meetings  to  books 
dealing  with  Biblical  criticism,  we  find  they  are  uniformly  in 
agreement  with  the  documentary  theory  if  written  from  lib¬ 
eral  or  neo-orthodox  viewpoints.  This  type  of  book  would 
include  Pfeiffer's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  and  many 
others  written  from  the  liberal  or  radical  viewpoint.  One 
even  finds  ideas  not  acceptable  to  a  true  conservative  in  a 
book  with  the  disarming  title,  A  Conservative  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  (originally  published  1943,  and  then  reis¬ 
sued  by  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1944).  The  author, 
S.  A.  Cqrtledge,  says  in  dealing  with  Leviticus  that  later 
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priestly  writers  (after  the  time  of  Moses)  had  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  new  laws  to  Moses  which  they  felt  were  "in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  Moses"  (p.  70).  This  makes  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  liberal  view  which  has  consistently  held  to  the  late 
date  and  non -Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  has 
been  regularly  rejected  by  true  conservatives.  In  treating 
the  records  of  the  creation  and  the  flood,  Cartledge  says  that 
some  "feel  they  may  contain  much  legendary  matter"  (p.  66). 
Of  Isaiah  he  states,  "Many  conservative  scholars  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  book,  while  many  other  schol¬ 
ars,  equally  conservative,  will  not"  (p.  130).  Thus  even  in 
a  book  labeled  "Conservative,"  one  finds  the  contradictory 
implication  that  one  can  hold  some  of  the  same  views  held  by 
liberals  and  still  be  called  a  "conservative." 

Not  only  in  books  dealing  with  Biblical  criticism,  but  in 
studies  treating  the  meaning  and  scope  of  Hebrew  words,  one 
encounters  the  documentary  theory.  In  discussing  "Some 
Implications  of  Hen  for  Old  Testament  Religion, "  Professor 
William  L.  Reed  of  Texas  Christian  University  says:  "In 
the  'J’  account  of  the  Flood  there  appears  the  statement: 
'Noah  found  hen  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh.  .  .  .  The  word  is 
used  several  times  in  the  'J'  document"  (Journal  of  Bible 
and  Religion,  73:1:37,  March,  1954). 

The  documentary  theory  also  becomes  a  paic  of  books  on 
Biblical  backgrounds  and  archaeology.  In  Finegan's  Light 
from  the  Ancient  Past,  in  dealing  with  the  idea  that  Abra¬ 
ham's  original  home  was  at  Haran  and  not  at  Ur,  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  is  a  part  of  his  overall  approach,  as  shown 
by  his  references  to  "Genesis  24(J)"  and  later  to  "Genesis 
11:31(P)."  In  the  same  context  he  refers  to  a  "series  of 
chronological  notations,  most  of  which  are  from  priestly 
sources"  (p.  58),  or,  in  other  words,  the  P  document.  Cai- 
ger,  in  his  small  book  Bible  and  Spade,  gives  a  brief  outline 
of  the  documentary  theory  on  one  of  the  front  flyleaves  and 
lists  J,  E,  D,  and  P,  with  a  brief  explanation  of  each.  Many 
more  examples  could  be  given  from  Bible  histories,  diction¬ 
aries,  encyclopedias,  and  similar  works. 

Nor  are  reference  editions  of  the  Bible  exempt  from  lib- 
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eral  Biblical  criticism.  One  illustration  will  suffice:  the 
Westminster  Study  Edition  of  the  Bible.  Throughout  this 
work  appears  Pentateuchal  destructive  criticism,  both  in  the 
preface  and  footnotes.  The  reader  is  told  that  the  oldest 
body  of  Israelite  literature  is  the  ”J  document  or  source, " 
gathered  after  the  death  of  Solomon  (about  900  B.  C. ).  Then 
about  750  B.  C.  a  compilation  known  as  the  E  document  was 
made  (p.  13)  and  *’when  in  621  B.  C,  the  great  reform  under 
Josiah  took  place  ...  a  group  of  men  in  Judah  .  .  .  com¬ 
piled  this  document  (now  referred  to  as  ’D')"  (p.  14).  In 
summary,  we  are  told  that  Genesis  is  believed  to  be  made  up 
of  three  main  sources:  the  J  (10th,  9thC.),  the  E,  slightly 
.ater,  and  the  P,  5th  century  (pp.  20-21). 

Both  in  liberalism  and  neo-orthodoxy  the  acceptance  of 
rationalistic  Biblical  criticism  is  abimdantly  evident.  In  a 
recent  treatment  of  neo -orthodoxy,  William  Hordern  of 
Swarthmore  College  says:  "It  is  a  position  which  is  held  usu¬ 
ally  by  former  liberals  and  it  is  deeply  colored  by  the  fact 
that  its  representatives  were  liberals  .  .  .  Biblical  criticism 
is  accepted  in  its  most  radical  forms"  (A  Layman’s  Guide  to 
Protestant  Theology,  p.  119).  We  shall  deal  with  "Archae¬ 
ology  and  Neo -Orthodoxy"  in  a  future  article. 

Wellhausen,  it  is  true,  is  dead,  but  even  a  cursory  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  of  Biblical  studies  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  fruits  of  Wellhausenism  in  a  more  developed  form  are 
very  much  with  us. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1956) 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH  TOWARD  JUDAISM 


By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  Th.  D. ,  Ph.  D. 


In  order  to  enter  into  this  subject  at  all,  one  needs  to 
have  some  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Judaism.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  this  is  to  consider  two  imagi¬ 
nary  men,  one  a  pagan  of  the  Hellenistic  age  and  the  other  a 
Jew  of  the  same  period.  Both  hear  the  Christian  gospel  pro¬ 
claimed  and  both  accept  it.  The  erstwhile  pagan  can  proper¬ 
ly  think  of  his  new  position  in  terms  of  addition.  He  knows 
God  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  personal  sense  through  his 
faith  in  Christ.  He  enters  into  the  experience  of  being  chosen 
of  God  unto  salvation  and  of  being  a  child  of  God.  A  whole 
area  of  spiritual  knowledge  is  opened  before  him.  He  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  fellowship  with  other  believers.  Certain  things 
in  his  old  life  must  be  eliminated,  especially  idolatry  and 
that  laxity  in  the  realm  of  morals  which  so  often  character¬ 
ized  the  paganism  of  the  period.  It  may  be,  too,  that  certain 
lines  will  have  to  be  drawn  in  his  social  intercourse,  lest  his 
witness  be  compromised  and  his  spiritual  progress  impeded. 
But  in  the  main  he  can  think  of  his  status  as  a  Christian  pri¬ 
marily  in  terms  of  something  added  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  is  already  familiar  with  many 
elements  that  make  up  the  Christian  gospel.  He  has  been 
taught  from  early  childhood  the  personal  nature  of  God  and 
His  unique  place  as  Creator  and  as  the  covenant -God  of  his 
fathers.  He  knows  something  of  election  and  salvation.  He 
is  acquainted  with  the  Messianic  hope  of  his  nation.  He  has 
been  taught  to  live  in  the  world  in  terms  of  decency  and  the 
canons  of  morality  which  are  enunciated  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  principal  thing  which  is  new  in  his  present 
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position  as  a  believer  is  his  confidence  that  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  is  the  promised  Messiah. 

But  the  Judaism  which  he  has  known  is  far  more  than  a 
system  of  belief  or  even  a  Sabbath-day  fellowship.  Judaism 
is  a  culture,  a  way  of  life.  The  nationalistic  and  so-called 
secular  aspects  are  woven  tightly  into  the  religious,  so  that 
the  pattern  is  not  complete  unless  both  are  present.  We  have 
some  difficulty  appreciating  this  because  of  our  traditional 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
the  first  adherents  to  Christianity,  being  all  Jews,  could  not 
divest  themselves  of  that  which  had  been  their  very  life,  es¬ 
pecially  since  much  of  this  inheritance  was  recognized  as 
fully  in  line  with  the  gospel  revelation  and  a  preparation  for 
it.  Theologically  speaking,  no  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  moment  they  became  Christians  they  ceased  to  be  Jews, 
for  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  Consequently, 
Paul  speaks  of  deliberately  becoming  a  Jew  in  order  to  win 
Jews  (1  Cor.  9:20).  But  it  is  equally  true  that  Paul  could 
speak  proudly  of  his  Jewish  antecedents  (Acts  21:39;  22:3) 
and  could  warn  other  Jewish  Christians  against  attempting  to 
disavow  or  repudiate  theirs  (1  Cor.  7:17-24).  With  the  Jew, 
becoming  a  Christian  meant  not  so  much  conversion  from 
Judaism  as  conversion  unto  Christ.  With  the  Gentile,  there 
was  far  greater  need  that  he  be  redeemed  from  his  environ¬ 
ment. 


CHRISTIANITY  A  SECT  OF  JUDAISM 

The  primitive  Christian  community,  then,  felt  no  em¬ 
barrassment  about  its  relation  to  Judaism.  Peter,  speaking 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  addressed  his  hearers  as  brethren 
even  before  they  made  any  declaration  of  faith  in  Christ. 
Without  apology  he  made  generous  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  Shortly  thereafter  Peter  and  John  are  described 
as  ascending  to  the  temple  to  observe  one  of  the  hours  of 
prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  converts  at  Pentecost  could 
not  be  dismissed  to  take  their  places  once  more  in  the  famil¬ 
iar  framework  of  Judaism.  They  were  warned  by  Peter  to 
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save  themselves  from  the  crooked  generation  which  had  cru¬ 
cified  the  Lord.  Consequent  upon  their  profession  of  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  upon  their  baptism  they  were  gather¬ 
ed  into  a  closely-knit  fellowship  which  maintained  its  own 
worship  and  religious  activity  apart  from  that  of  the  Judaism 
around  them. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Did 
these  early  believers  think  in  terms  of  their  position  in  the 
church  as  setting  them  in  opposition  to  Judaism,  as  thou^ 
they  now  belonged  to  an  entirely  new  thing?  Or  did  they  think 
of  themselves  as  participating  in  a  movement  which  fulfilled 
Judaism’s  dreams  and  hopes?  It  is  worth  noting  how  strong¬ 
ly  entrenched  were  the  national  aspirations  of  the  disciples 
just  prior  to  Pentecost,  even  when  they  were  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  the  risen  Lord  (Acts  1:6).  A  strong  Jewish  tinge  is 
observable  in  Peter's  address  recorded  in  Acts  3,  even  though 
the  final  goal  of  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  is 
included  (Acts  3:25).  The  full  implication  of  Jesus'  mission 
in  relation  to  the  world  at  large  seems  to  have  been  only 
dimly  perceived  in  the  Jerusalem  church. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  a  Christian  church  conscious  of 
its  own  identity  within  the  larger  entity  of  Judaism,  yet  still 
closely  bound  up  with  Judaism  in  many  respects.  It  remains 
to  inquire  whether  this  tie  with  Judaism  was  maintained  as  a 
matter  of  conviction  or  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  If  adher¬ 
ence  to  Christianity  were  made  dependent  upon  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  everything  characteristically  Jewish  as  summarized 
by  the  law  and  the  customs,  there  would  be  scant  prospect  of 
gaining  converts  from  Judaism.  But  those  who  came  into 
the  church  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  had  no  such  demand  laid 
upon  them,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  their  supposing  that 
they  in  turn  should  impose  any  such  demand  upon  those  who 
would  become  converts  in  the  future.  These  believers  who 
made  up  the  original  Christian  community  were  apparently 
quite  prepared  to  endure  reproach  for  Christ's  sake,  and  we 
have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  if  their  Christian  position 
were  understood  by  them  to  involve  substantial  cleavage  with 
Judaism,  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  make  the  sacri- 
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fice.  But  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  felt 
no  embarrassment  in  retaining  and  emphasizing  their  Jewish 
heritage  along  with  their  new  faith.  Conviction  united  with 
expediency  in  pursuing  a  course  which  avoided  giving  need¬ 
less  offense  to  the  Jew.  Ample  offense  was  already  present 
in  the  preaching  of  a  crucified  Messiah.  It  needed  not  to  be 
compounded. 

The  fact  that  persecution  soon  beset  the  infant  church  is 
not  an  indication  of  the  futility  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  church  toward  Judaism  nor  is  it  an  indication  of  divine 
displeasure  toward  that  attitude.  After  all,  Jesus  had  pre¬ 
dicted  excommunication  and  death  for  His  followers  from 
their  own  countrymen.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  afflictions  which  befell  Peter  and  John  before  the  Council 
and  those  which  came  upon  the  church  at  the  time  of  Stephen. 
The  former  situation  belongs  to  a  context  of  warning,  disci¬ 
plinary  action,  whereas  the  latter  strikes  deeper,  claiming 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church,  besides  being  far 
more  severe  in  the  measures  it  adopted.  This  alteration  in 
the  attitude  of  Judaism  toward  the  church  at  the  time  of  Ste¬ 
phen  calls  for  further  consideration.  But  before  this  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  persecution  does  not 
of  itself  mean  that  Judaism  was  repudiating  the  Christian 
movement  in  toto.  A  rough  analogy  may  help  us.  When  a 
husband  and  wife  have  altercations,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  separated,  but  because  within  the  bond  of  union  they 
have  disagreement.  If  and  when  they  break  up,  their  rela¬ 
tion  becomes  one  of  outward  peace  as  contrasted  with  the 
storminess  which  marked  the  period  of  their  attempted  co¬ 
habitation.  We  read  that  the  animosity  between  the  followers 
of  Hillel  and  those  of  Shammai  became  so  intense  that  mur¬ 
ders  were  committed.  Yet  no  one  thought  of  denying  that 
either  of  these  groups  belonged  to  the  fold  of  Judaism.  Chris¬ 
tian  Jews  were  described  by  other  Jews  as  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes.  In  this  phrase  we  are  apt  to  emphasize  the  word 
Nazarenes  and  load  it  with  a  full  measure  of  reproach. 
Doubtless  great  reproach  was  intended.  But  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  Christians  were 
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called  a  sect.  That  means  that  they  were  regarded  as  form¬ 
ing  a  party  within  Judaism.  For  some  years  various  parties 
had  been  forming — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes,  Zealots. 
Now  another  group  had  come  into  being,  ^entered  in  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  popular  teacher  and  worker  of 
miracles  but  also  an  "independent”  who  had  run  afoul  of  the 
leadership  of  the  nation.  Convinced  that  their  Master  did  not 
remain  under  the  power  of  death  but  had  risen  and  was  alive 
in  heaven.  His  followers  were  proving  a  bit  obstreperous  in 
their  activities.  But  still  the  national  leaders  were  on  the 
whole  not  too  greatly  disturbed,  thinking  probably  that  the 
movement  would  subside  in  time  and  these  enthusiasts  would 
resume  their  wonted  places  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
purified  of  this  temporary  madness. 

Our  sources  make  it  plain  that  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
apostles  and  their  converts  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  Involved 
no  breach  with  Judaism  in  such  matters  as  circumcision, 
fasts,  tithing,  maintenance  of  the  dietary  regulations  of  the 
Levitical  code,  observance  of  the  stated  seasons  for  prayer, 
and  attendance  on  the  great  national  festivals.  Doubtless 
they  avoided  giving  offense  in  connection  with  their  activities 
on  the  Sabbath  also,  even  though  their  own  day  of  worship  was 
now  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Only  by  assuming  such  things 
can  we  account  for  the  favor  they  enjoyed  with  the  people,  for 
even  the  working  of  beneficial  miracles  would  not  elicit  such 
an  attitude  if  these  works  of  power  were  not  accompanied  by 
a  manner  of  life  in  keeping  with  traditional  Judaism.  This 
policy  was  instrumental  in  facilitating  the  winnihg  of  a  large 
company  of  the  priests  to  the  faith  (Acts  6:7). 

PERSECUTION  BEGINNING  WITH  STEPHEN 

After  recording  this  signal  triumph  of  the  gospel,  Luke 
significantly  introduces  Stephen  in  the  very  next  line.  This 
man,  like  the  apostles,  did  great  wonders  and  signs  among 
the  people.  Why,  then,  did  he  come  into  disfavor  and  lose 
his  life  ?  And  why  was  the  Stephen  incident  the  spark  which 
touched  off  a  furious  persecution  against  the  church?  Luke 
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tells  us  that  Stephen  debated  with  Hellenistic  or  Greek¬ 
speaking  Jews  in  their  own  synagogue,  and  the  debate  did  not 
center  in  the  issue  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  discussions  which  the 
leaders  of  the  apostles  had  had  with  the  members  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  questionable  tactics 
were  used  in  order  to  arouse  sentiment  against  Stephen,  so 
that  there  may  have  been  perversion  of  his  actual  position  in 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  on  new  ground  here  in  the  interaction  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  Judaism.  Stephen  was  charged  with  attempted 
overthrow  of  Judaism  as  such  by  striking  at  the  law  and  the 
temple.  He  was  therefore  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  God 
as  well  as  against  Moses  (Acts  6:11).  Stephen  was  brought 
before  the  coimcil,  ostensibly  to  make  a  defense.  But  he 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself.  His  address  is  a  sweep¬ 
ing  denunciation  of  current  Judaism  based  on  a  historical 
survey  which  emphasized  God's  revelations  of  Himself  and 
His  purposes  and  the  obtuseness  of  Israel’s  response.  The 
address  begins  with  the  setting  forth  of  the  Almighty  as  the 
God  of  glory  who  appeared  to  Abraham  with  the  challenge  to 
move  out  of  his  homeland  and  go  forward  in  obedience  to  His 
call.  At  the  end  of  the  address  Stephen  sees  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  calls  the  Son  of  man. 
Glory  is  associated  with  God's  increasing  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self.  The  old  covenant  came  with  glory,  as  Paul  says  in  2 
Corinthians  3,  but  its  glory  pales  by  comparison  with  the  new 
covenant.  Israel  was  guilty  of  living  too  much  in  the  past. 
God  never  intended  that  the  temple  should  be  the  final  meet¬ 
ing  place  between  Himself  and  His  people.  Stephen  is  far 
from  denying  that  the  law  and  the  temple  were  of  God,  but 
like  the  Lord  Himself  he  was  aware  that  a  new  dispensation 
had  come  which  outmoded  the  old.  William  Manson  has  de¬ 
veloped  with  great  insight  and  skill  the  connection  between 
Stephen's  position  and  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  (The  Baird  Lecture  for  1949). 

The  Jews  who  heard  Stephen  were  touched  to  the  quick 
and  were  unable  to  restrain  their  anger.  It  was  so  deep- 
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seated  that  it  did  not  spend  itself  in  the  death  of  this  one 
man,  but  gained  in  fury  as  it  nursed  resentment  against  a 
point  of  view  which  dared  to  assail  the  most  cherished  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Judaism.  It  is  doubtless  significant  that  in  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  church  which  followed,  the  apostles  were  not 
scattered  abroad  but  remained  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
possible  explanations  for  this  can  be  offered.  One  is  the  need 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  leadership  of  the  church  intact,  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  cause  of  the  Lord  had  not  been 
shattered.  Yet  one  wonders  how  successful  the  apostles 
would  have  been  in  saving  their  own  lives  at  Jerusalem  if  a 
determined  effort  were  made  to  ferret  them  out.  The  other 
possibility  seems  more  reasonable,  namely,  that  the  perse¬ 
cution  was  directed  not  against  the  Hebraists,  the  Aramaic 
speaking  Jews,  but  against  the  Hellenists,  the  Greek  speaking 
Jews,  those  who  were  closely  associated  with  Stephen. 

Of  course  the  persecution  was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
because  it  meant  a  diffusion  of  believers  throughout  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Judea  and  Samaria  in  line  with  Christ’s  commission 
in  Acts  1:8.  Very  likely  it  was  some  of  these  same  men  who 
undertook  the  new  departure  in  mission  work  at  Antioch, 
when  they  began  to  speak  the  Word  to  Greeks.  They  were 
moving  out  into  the  Gentile  world,  incarnating  the  spirit  of 
Stephen’s  address  and  putting  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  to 
Hebrews  to  work  before  ever  that  theology  was  set  down  in 
written  form. 


GENTILE  CONVERSIONS 
AND  THE  JUDAISTIC  CONTROVERSY 

The  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  presented  a  major  problem 
to  the  Jerusalem  church.  No  problem  existed  over  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  eimuch,  for  this  was  an  individual  case  and  he  was  soon 
far  removed  from  the  soil  of  Palestine.  The  conversion  of 
Cornelius  and  his  household  brought  serious  misgivings,  but 
the  combination  of  Peter’s  leadership,  plus  the  attestation  of 
the  brethren  who  accompanied  him,  plus  the  evidence  of  di¬ 
vine  approval  as  seen  in  the  giving  of  the  Spirit,  finally  put 
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the  opposition  to  silence.  But  the  Antioch  situation  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Gentile  converts  were  multiplying  rapidly.  Two  dan¬ 
gers  presented  themselves.  The  more  remote  (at  the 
moment)  was  the  danger  that  the  leadership  of  the  church 
might  eventually  pass  into  Gentile  hands  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  numbers.  The  more  immediate  was  the  danger  that  if 
Gentiles  were  permitted  to  throng  into  the  church  without 
submitting  to  the  traditional  procedure  for  the  incorporation 
of  proselytes  into  Judaism,  great  offense  would  be  created 
among  unconverted  Jews,  so  that  further  evangelism  among 
them  could  hardly  hope  for  any  great  success.  Persecution 
of  the  mother  church  by  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  inconceiv¬ 
able.  Perhaps  we  are  intended  to  see  a  connection  between 
the  action  of  Herod  against  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Pe¬ 
ter  and  the  recent  developments  in  connection  with  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  evangelism  among  the  Gentiles  on  a  large  scale. 

Small  wonder  then  that  before  long  certain  men  should 
appear  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  having  come  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  strongly  insisting  that  apart  from  circumcision  and  all 
that  went  with  it  these  new  converts  could  not  be  regarded  as 
saved  at  all.  Thus  was  launched  the  great  Judaistic  contro¬ 
versy  which  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Jerusalem  Council.  Re¬ 
verberations  of  this  controversy  make  themselves  felt  in 
several  of  Paul’s  epistles  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
More  than  a  century  ago  F.  C.  Baur  seized  upon  this  element 
of  controversy  and  made  it  the  norm  of  genuineness  in  eval¬ 
uating  our  source  materials.  Paul’s  epistles  which  reflect 
this  division  are  genuine,  but  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  softens 
the  controversy  and  makes  it  appear  as  happily  reconciled 
at  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  judged  harmonistic  and  late  and  un¬ 
reliable.  The  position  of  Baur  has  been  revived  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  H.  J.  Schoeps  in  his  Theologie  und  Geschichte  des 
Judenchristentums  and  by  S.  G.  F.  Brandon  in  The  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church.  Schoeps  makes  the 
Jerusalem  church  to  have  been  Ebionite  in  outlook,  rigidly 
opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  not  alone  in  his  doctrine  of  Gen¬ 
tile  freedom  but  in  his  presentation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as 
sacrificial  and  substitutionary.  But  it  should  be  obvious 
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both  from  Acts  and  Galatians  that  Paul  was  in  basic  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  issue  of  Gentile 
freedom.  His  controversy  with  Peter  at  Antioch  was  not  an 
aftermath  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a 
revival  of  the  controversy  aired  there.  Paul  has  just  gone 
on  record  in  Galatians  as  affirming  solemnly  that  he  and  Pe¬ 
ter  joined  hands  in  acknowledging  their  unity  of  viewpoint  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  and  the  relation  of  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  to  it.  Paul’s  position  came  to  prevail  in  the  church  not 
simply  because  of  its  inherent  right  but  also  because  the 
weight  of  the  Jerusalem  church  was  behind  this  position. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  elements  in  the  Je¬ 
rusalem  church  were  happy  and  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  council.  Judaizers  continued  to  plague  Paul  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  work  for  some  years  thereafter.  Forces  were 
at  work  seeking  to  estrange  Paul  from  the  mother  church, 
such  as  the  report  that  he  was  advocating  to  all  Jews  in  the 
Dispersion  that  they  should  forsake  Moses,  cease  circum- 
cizing  their  children,  and  stop  observing  the  customs  (Acts 
21:21).  For  this  very  reason  Paul  was  the  more  anxious  to 
maintain  his  contact  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem  on  every 
opportunity.  His  master  plan  of  presenting  a  fund  to  this 
church  for  its  poor,  a  fund  raised  among  the  Gentile  churches 
which  he  himself  founded,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  apostle's  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  understanding. 
His  own  action  in  going  into  the  temple  for  purification  rites 
at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  the  city  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  silence  harmful  rumors  and  to 
make  plain  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  continuation  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  the  customs  by  Jews,  whether  Christian  or 
not. 

PAUL’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JUDAISM 

The  Book  of  Acts  has  an  important  contribution  to  make 
to  our  subject.  One  objective  which  Luke  had  in  mind  in 
drawing  up  this  account  of  the  development  of  the  church  is 
the  apologetic  purpose  of  showing  to  the  Romans  that  Chris- 
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tianity  should  be  tolerated  and  respected  because  the  move¬ 
ment  had  its  roots  firmly  in  Judaism,  a  religion  which  the 
Romans  had  agreed  to  permit  ever  since  Julius  Caesar  grant¬ 
ed  them  the  right  of  self-determination  in  their  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  This  included  the  right  of  proselytism.  Consequently 
a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  led  by  Christian  Jews,  which  was 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  as  recoimted  in  the  Acts,  was  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  principle,  Luke  was  able  to  show  that  Roman  of¬ 
ficials  such  as  Gallic  and  Festus  had  already  refused  to  take 
action  against  Paul  when  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Jews.  These 
men,  though  not  conversant  with  all  the  ramifications  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history  and  institutions,  were  content  to  regard  Christi¬ 
anity  as  a  phase  of  Judaism  and  therefore  deserving  legal 
protection  even  from  the  Jews  themselves.  Luke  adds  sig¬ 
nificant  touches  in  his  narrative  to  show  that  many  of  the  Jews 
were  tolerant  toward  the  new  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  Gamaliel 
(Acts  5:34-40)  and  the  sympathetic  Pharisees  in  the  council 
at  a  later  time  (Acts  23:9).  These  things  are  undergirded  by 
such  notices  as  Luke  gives  of  Paul’s  concern  to  visit  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  frequently  as  possible,  especially  at  feast  times. 
In  the  apostle’s  speeches  before  the  mob  at  the  time  of  his 
capture,  and  again  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  relation  to 
Judaism  and  his  loyalty  to  it  are  given  great  prominence. 

Space  forbids  a  survey  of  Paul’s  letters  to  gather  togeth¬ 
er  the  various  statements  dealing  with  his  own  nation  and  his 
attitude  toward  his  countrymen.  Despite  his  call  to  be  the 
apostle  to  the  uncircumcision,  he  evidently  felt  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  reaching  Jews  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  gospel.  It  was  his  habit  to  visit  the  synagogue  wher¬ 
ever  he  found  such  in  his  travels.  Despite  abuse  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  his  countrymen,  he  continued  to  pray  to  God  for 
them  and  to  long  for  their  salvation.  To  him  there  was  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  a  Jew  (Rom.  9:1-5).  Much  of  the  framework 
of  his  teaching  on  the  church  concerns  Israel.  The  Gentiles 
who  were  formerly  aliens,  lacking  the  covenants  and  the 
promises,  walking  in  the  darkness,  have  now  become  fellow- 
citizens  and  heirs  together  with  Israel.  But  it  is  not  Israel 
in  the  national  sense  which  is  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  but  Israel 
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in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  community  which  has  been  serving 
God  from  the  time  of  the  fathers  in  an  uninterrupted  sequence, 
which  has  now  come  into  the  full  light  of  His  redeeming  pur¬ 
pose  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  Christian  Israel  upon  which 
Paul  utters  the  blessing  of  God  (Gal.  6:16).  This  is  the  true 
temple  of  God,  inhabited  by  the  Spirit  and  aglow  with  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  God. 

A  century  after  Paul,  Marcion  thought  that  he  was  hon¬ 
oring  the  apostle  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  what  seemed  to 
be  Paul’s  anti-Jewish  emphasis  as  revealed  in  the  Judaistic 
controversy.  But  it  was  a  misguided  effort.  That  Paul 
should  be  critical  of  men  who  had  crept  into  the  church  and 
were  making  of  the  gospel  a  new  legalism  should  not  be  taken 
as  indication  that  he  had  renounced  his  heritage  in  Judaism 
in  every  respect.  The  Lord  Himself  took  issue  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  of  the  nation,  but  that  did  not  mean  His  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  Christian  church  gradually 
withered  and  died.  This  was  due  in  part  to  outward  condi¬ 
tions  which  forced  Judaism  into  such  isolation  that  the 
Jewish-Christian  witness  to  it  found  less  and  less  reception. 
It  was  due  also  to  the  rapid  increase  in  Gentile  Christianity 
which  shifted  the  leadership  into  other  hands  and  to  other 
places.  Jewish  Christianity  thus  found  itself  virtually  with¬ 
out  a  reason  for  existence.  But  its  eclipse  is  perversely  in¬ 
terpreted  if  there  be  read  out  of  it  the  lesson  that  the  early 
church  would  have  been  better  off  to  deny  its  Jewish  anteced¬ 
ents  to  begin  with  or  that  the  principle  of  the  apostle,  that  as 
a  Christian  he  should  make  himself  a  Jew  to  win  Jews,  is 
basically  wrong. 
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A  NEGLECTED  MILLENNIAL  PASSAGE 
FROM  SAINT  PAUL 


By  Robert  D.  Culver,  Th,  D. 

The  passage  for  this  discussion,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  1611,  reads  as  follows:  "But  now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  firstfruits  of 
them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in 
his  own  order:  Christ  the  firstfruits;  afterward  they  that  are 
Christ’s  at  his  coming.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;  when 
he  shall  have  put  down  all  authority  and  power"  (1  Cor.  15: 
20-24). 

As  is  obvious  from  the  title,  there  is  a  special  interest 
in  this  passage:  to  discover  if  the  section  has  any  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  two  future  resur¬ 
rections  with  a  millennium,  or  some  similar  period  of  time, 
separating  them.  This  is  the  prime  essential  affirmation  of 
premillennialism.  It  is  the  usual  thing  for  discussion  of  this 
subject  to  proceed  as  if  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation 
contains  the  only  essential  data  on  the  subject — as  if  the 
whole  issue  of  a  further  probationary  period  after  the  parou- 
sia  of  Christ  could  be  settled  once  and  for  all  if  a  period  of 
time  between  a  future  resurrection  of  the  just  and  another  of 
the  unjust  could  be  discovered  in  or  expelled  from  that  pas¬ 
sage.  Granted  that  Revelation  20  is  the  most  complete 
passage  on  the  subject,  its  value  as  definitive  evidence  is 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  as  part  of  an  apocalypse 
or  vision.  Of  prophetic  visions  Moses  was  told  there  would 
always  be  something  less  than  "mouth  to  mouth"  speech, 
"even  apparently  and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (Num.  12:8).  All 
informed  persons  who  attempt  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Rev¬ 
elation  will  heartily  agree.  But,  here  in  1  Corinthians,  from 
the  prosaic,  usually  factual  and  direct  pen  of  Paul,  is  a 
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chapter  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  even  a  common  figure  of  speech.  The  portion  of  the 
chapter  before  us  appears  at  first  glance  to  require  some¬ 
thing  like  that  period  of  time  between  the  resurrection  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust  affirmed  by  premillennialists.  Will 
sustained  attention  enforce  the  impression,  or  is  it  only  a 
kind  of  verbal  mirage  which  disappears  with  investigation  ? 

The  writer  does  not  expect  to  convince  all  his  readers  of 
his  own  conclusion  on  the  passage;  he  does  hope  that  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  students  back  to  it  the  passage  may  begin 
to  receive  some  of  the  attention  it  rightly  deserves  in  con¬ 
temporary  theological  discussion. 

Following  this  brief  introduction,  my  procedure  shall  be 
to  state  the  main  and  subsidiary  problems  and  after  that  to 
discuss  the  pertinent  exegetical  data.  Following  this  I  shall 
present  my  own  conclusions. 

PROBLEMS  OF  INTERPRETATION 

For  the  present  discussion  the  main  problem  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Do  the  words  aparche  Christos  ("Christ  the  first- 
fruits"),  epeita  hoi  tou  Christou  en  tSi  parousiai  autou  ("aft¬ 
erward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming"),  eita  to  telos 
("Then  cometh  the  end")  specify  three  groups  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  men?--one  composed  of  Christ  Himself,  a  resur¬ 
rection  now  past;  one  of  t  h  o  s  e  who  are  Chr  i st's  at  His 
parousia,  yet  future;  and,  still  another  at  a  time  more  remote 
at  the  "end"  of  the  series  of  resurrections  composed  of  "the 
rest  of  the  dead"  (Rev.  20:5).  If  so,  then  this  passage  clear¬ 
ly  teaches  premillennialism. 

Preliminary  problems  are  to  determine  the  specific  sub¬ 
ject  of  1  Corinthians  15  and  to  determine  the  relation  of 
verses  20-24  to  this  general  subject.  I  shall  treat  the  two 
preliminary  questions  at  once  and  reserve  the  main  question 
for  treatment  in  connection  with  discussion  of  exegetical  data. 

The  chapter  begins  as  a  definitive  statement  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  tenets  of  the  Christian  gospel.  They  are  "that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was 
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buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the 
scriptures"  (vv.  3-4).  At  verses  11-12  Paul  makes  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  theme  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  viz, ,  "So  we 
preach,  and  so  ye  believed.  Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among  you  that  there 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?"  His  subject  from  that  point 
onward  to  the  close  of  the  chapter  is  the  physical  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  man,  or,  as  we  more  commonly  say,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Christ  arose.  It  was  wholly  physical  resurrec¬ 
tion,  for  only  His  body  was  deceased.  Of  course  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  dead;  but  it  was  His  body  that  was  directly 
lost  to  personality  functions.  This  is  the  only  possibility, 
for  our  Lord  was  never  dead  spiritually:  as  Peter  writes, 
"being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit" 
(1  Pet.  3:18,  A.  S.  V. ).  On  through  the  chapter,  with  a  nar¬ 
rowing  of  interest  to  the  resurrection  of  the  believers  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  transition  after  our  text,  the  physical 
resurrection  of  mankind  as  a  whole  is  the  center  of  attention. 
This  fact  is  so  obvious  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  defend 
it.  And,  except  for  the  interest  of  Universalists  in  finding 
spiritual  resurrection  in  the  words,  "in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive"  (v.  22),  and  of  the  dogmatic  interest  of  certain 
others  like  Hodge  (An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians)  in  excluding  the  unwelcome  wicked  dead  from 
our  passage,  it  probably,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  would  not 
need  defense. 

The  phrase  "resurrection  of  the  dead"  (anastasis  nekron, 
V.  12)  is  of  physical  resurrection,  of  dead  men  as  an  event, 
considered  abstractly.  By  man  as  a  genus  of  being  (di*  an- 
thrdpou,  V.  21)  this  event  has  existence.  Such  is  the  force 
of  di*  anthrgpou  anastasis  nekrdn.  Notice  that  every  noun  is 
anarthrous,  enforcing  the  general  ideas  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  resurrection  of  dead  men  in  general  rather  than 
of  any  particular  group.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  physical 
resurrection  continues.  The  subject  is  narrowed  at  verse 
35  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body.  And,  in  discussing 
it  Paul  further  narrows  the  treatment  to  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection  body  of  believers.  It  is,  however,  stiU  physical 
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resurrection  as  the  repeated  use  of  soma  ("body”)  in  verses 
35,  37,  38  (twice),  40  (twice),  44  (thrice)  and  sarx  ("flesh") 
four  times  in  verse  39  amply  testify.  Paul’s  statement  at 
verse  50  that  sarx  kai  haima  "(flesh  and  blood)  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God"  does  not  contradict  this,  as  Brunner 
(Eternal  Hope,  chap.  15)  and  other  current  writers  who  wish 
to  be  orthodox  while  denying  or  confusing  the  future  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body  would  like  to  have  it.  These  words  must 
be  squared  with  the  rest  that  Paul  has  said.  Rather,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  being  drawn  between  the  body  as  it  now  is  and  the 
body  as  it  will  be  in  the  resurrection.  Flesh  (sarx)  is  an 
ambiguous  word  in  the  New  Testament,  having  a  literal  mean¬ 
ing  and  many  figurative  ones.  Body  (soma)  is  generally 
plain.  The  metamorphosis  to  a  different  kind  of  body,  none¬ 
theless  real,  is  indicated  in  the  closing  part  of  the  chapter, 
so  familiar  to  us  all,  viz. ,  "We  shall  be  changed, "  etc. 

Now,  how  do  verses  20-24  fit  into  this  discussion  of 
physical  resurrection  of  mankind?  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  is  pertinent  to  the  broad  general  theme,  viz. ,  the 
physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  bodies  of  all  mankind.  The 
phrase  ek  nekron,  "from  dead  ones, "  i.e. ,  the  dead  in  gen¬ 
eral  (v.  20)  orients  the  whole  portion  immediately  following. 
There  can  be  no  restriction  to  any  group  less  than  the  whole 
of  dead  mankind  as  yet.  The  phrase  ton  kekoimemendn  (v. 
20,  genetive  plural  participle  perfect  passive  of  koimao)  is, 
indeed,  a  form  of  expression  used  most  frequently  of  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  New  Testament.  Ordinarily  meaning  simply  to 
sleep,  the  transparent  metaphor  is  easily  applied,  as  in  our 
language,  to  death.  It  is  true  that  of  the  fourteen  times  it  is 
used  metaphorically  of  death  in  the  New  Testament  most  re¬ 
fer  to  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Yet  1  Corinthians  7:39  ("if 
her  husband  be  dead")  and  2  Peter  3:4  ("since the  fathers  fell 
asleep")  show  it  to  be  a  broader  figure  for  death  in  general. 
Some  contextual  specification  is  necessary,  therefore,  before 
restriction  to  any  particular  group  of  kekoimemenOn  ("the 
ones  who  have  been  sleeping")  can  be  accomplished.  Such 
restrictive  phrases  are  "in  Jesus"  (1  Thess.  4:14),  "saints 
which  slept"  (Matt.  27:52),  etc.  That  pantos  "(all)  in  Adam" 
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(v.  22)  who  are  "dying"  (apothneskousin)  is  certainly  the 
whole  race.  That  the  parallel  p antes  "(all)  in  Christ"  (v. 
22),  are  the  same  cannot  be  doubted.  Paul  is  not  saying  that 
all  who  are  in  Adam  die  and  that  all  who  are  in  Christ  shall 
be  made  alive;  but,  by  placing  pantes  after  the  restrictive 
phrases  in  each  case  (en  toi  Adam  and  en  tSi  Christoi),  he 
makes  it  clear  that  pantes  is  all-inclusive  as  regards  the 
race  in  each  case.  The  whole  race  in  Adam  dies;  the  whole 
race  in  Christ  shall  be  made  alive — physically. 

"Hodge,  interpreting  the  word  zoopoieisthai  in  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  physical  sense  on  grounds  hardly  tenable  re¬ 
stricts  the  term  ’all'  to  believers.  But  the  great  majority  of 
commentators,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  (Chrys.  Theod. 
Theoph.  Beza,  Olsh.  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Bloomf.  Barnes) 
abide  by  the  universal  reference,  preserving  the  parallelism 
in  both  clauses.  'As  the  death  of  all  mankind  came  by  Adam, 
so  the  resurrection  of  all  men  came  by  Christ;  the  wicked 
shall  be  raised  by  him  officio  Judicis,  by  the  power  of  Christ 
as  their  Lord  and  Judge:  The  righteous  shall  be  raised 
beneficio  Mediate ris,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Him  as 
their  head. '  Valpy. "  (Daniel  W.  Poor,  note  inserted  in  loco 
The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  trans.  Daniel 
Poor,  1871). 


MAIN  EXEGETICAL  DATA 

The  best  plan  of  procedure  here  seems  to  be  to  break  up 
the  passage  into  sections,  commenting  on  salient  portions 
seriatim. 

"But  now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the 
firstfruits  of  them  that  are  asleep"  (v.  20,  A.  S.  V. ). 

There  is  little  controversial  here,  nor  is  there  much 
important  to  our  special  inquiry.  Observe,  incidentally,  that 
Christ  has  been  raised  (egegertai)  out  of  dead  ones  (ek  nek- 
r5n).  He  came  out  of  the  group  of  all  dead  mankind  by  a  kind 
of  selective  resurrection,  not  from  "the  dead"  in  the  sense 
of  thanatos  (death)  as  a  condition  or  realm  (w.  21,  54,  55). 

"For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
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resurrection  of  the  dead"  (v.  21,  A.  S.V. ). 

The  most  significant  fact  here  is  the  use  of  anthropos, 
the  generic  term  for  mankind,  in  each  of  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence.  That  the  words  should  be  rendered  by  trans¬ 
lation  with  our  English  indefinite  article,  hence,  "a  man," 
may  be  true,  but  does  not  affect  the  meaning  materially.  A 
member  of  the  race  (Adam)  was  the  organ  of  death’s  entrance, 
just  as  a  member  of  the  race  (Christ)  was  the  organ  of  the 
entrance  of  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"For  as  in  Adam  all  die  [are  dying]  ,  so  also  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive"  (v.  22,  A.S.  V.). 

The  location  of  ^othneskousin  is  present  indicative,  de¬ 
scribing  an  action  going  on  continuously  in  the  present.  All 
over  the  world  every  hour  men  are  reac'ning  the  climax  of 
physical  death.  Likewise  the  process  of  dying  is  always  a 
part  of  all  of  us.  "All  are  dying. "  This  applies  to  physical 
death  only.  Note  the  contrast  with  ontas  nekrous,  "being 
dead"  in  Ephesians  2:1,  5,  where  spiritual  death  in  trespas¬ 
ses  is  the  subject. 

Z5opoigthesontai,  on  the  contrary,  is  future  passive, 
"shall  be  made  alive. "  Of  course,  in  the  same  sense  as  all 
are  dying  they  shall  all  be  made  alive — physically.  Says  H. 
A.  W.  Meyer:  "As  early  interpreters  as  Chrysostom,  Am- 
brosiaster,  and  Theodoret  have  rightly  understood  pantes 
zSopoiethesontai  not  simply  of  the  blessed  resurrection,  but 
generally  of  bodily  revivification,  and  without  limiting  or 
attaching  conditions  to  pantes"  (Critical  and  Exegetical  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  translated  by  D. 
Douglas  Banner  man,  translation  revised  and  edited  by  Willi¬ 
am  P.  Dickson). 

That  this  is  the  general  Pauline  theology,  his  statement 
in  Acts  24:15  shows,  viz.,  "There  shall  be  a  resurrection 
both  of  the  just  and  unjust. " 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  scent  of  evidence  of 
millennialism  "gets  warm."  Note  now  the  next  statement. 
"But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  firstfruits;  af¬ 
terward  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming"  (v.  23,  A.  V, ). 

Hekastos  ("every  man, "  A.  V. ,  "each, "  A,  S.  V. )  looks 
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back  to  pantes  zOopoiSthgsontai  (’’all  shall  be  made  alive"). 
Hekastos  is  the  distributive  way  of  looking  at  the  collective 
group,  pantes.  "Each"  is  to  be  made  alive,  i.e.,  raised 
from  the  dead  "in  his  own  order."  This  is  a  crucial  datum. 

On  this  word  "order"  (tagma)  the  complete  article  in 
Thayer's  Lexicon  is  as  follows:  "a.  properly  that  which  has 
been  arranged,  thing  placed  in  order,  b.  specifically  a  body 
of  soldiers,  a  corps:  I  Sam.  23:13;  Xen.  mem  3,  1,  11;  often 
in  Polyb. ;  Diod.  17,  80;  Joseph,  b.  b.  1,  9,  1;  3,  4,  2; 
[esp.  for  the  Roman  'legio'  (exx.  in  Soph. ,  Les.  3.v. ,  3)]  ; 
hence  universally  a  band,  troop,  class:  hekastos  en  toi  idioi 
tagmati  (the  same  words  occur  in  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  37,  3 
and  41,  1),  I  Cor.  15:23,  where  Paul  specifies  several  dis¬ 
tinct  bands  of  those  raised  from  the  dead  [A. V,  order,  of 
the  'order'  of  the  Essenes  in  Jospeh.  b.  j.  2,  8,  3.  8] 

The  word  receives  much  more  elaborate  but  essentially 
the  same  treatment  in  the  most  recent  revised  edition  of  the 
Liddell  and  Scott  Lexicon. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  word  tagma  does  not  mean  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  series,  as  in  ranking  honor  students  who  are  placed 
first,  second,  third,  etc. ,  in  their  class.  Rather  a  whole 
group,  cohort,  body,  collection  of  men  is  here  denoted  by 
the  word  rendered  "order.  ’’  Meyer  (op.  cit. ,  in  loco)  sup¬ 
ports  the  same  view  as  does  also  Kling  (op.  cit. ,  in  loco), 
as  follows:  "The  implication  is  that  those  in  Christ  will  come 
forth  by  themselves — those  of  a  kind  keeping  together." 
Robertson  and  Plummer  (First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians),  Lenski  (The  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  First  and 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians),  Vincent  (Word  Studies  in 
the  New  Testament,  Vol.  m),  and  other  writers  generally 
accept  this  as  the  general  meaning  of  tagma.  The  single  im¬ 
portant  exception  seems  to  be  Hodge  who,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  has  dogmatic  commitments  at  stake.  He  asserts  that 
tagma  equals  taxis,  which  does  mean  order  of  succession, 
but  this  without  sufficient  ground  (op.  cit. ,  pp.  326-27). 
Even  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  the  word  occasionally  has 
this  meaning,  other  facts  of  this  verse  establish  the  general 
meaning  herein.  Since  the  word  taxis  is  used  ten  times  in 
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the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  Hodge  here  assigns  to  tagma, 
one  must  ask,  Why  did  not  Paul  use  the  word  taxis  ? 

Epeita  (’’afterward,  ”  A.  V. ;  ’’then,”  A. S.  V. )  is  quite  as 
important.  Thou^  translated  "then"  it  is  not  a  word  indi¬ 
cating  reason  or  cause,  as  our  English  word  "then."  Neither 
does  it  mean  "then"  in  the  sense  of  "at  that  time"  as  our 
English  word  does.  The  Authorized  Version  translation  "af¬ 
terward"  is  very  gpod.  Paul  uses  this  word  nine  times,  and 
unless  this  be  the  exception,  always  in  the  sense  of  "after¬ 
ward."  In  this  very  chapter  (v.  6)  it  is  rendered  "after  that" 
and  (v.  7)  "after  that"  and  (v.  46)  "afterward. "  Practically 
identical  with  eita  (v.  24,  "then  cometh  the  end")  this  word 
alternates  with  it  frequently  as  here.  Liddell  and  Scott  give 
as  the  very  first  meaning,  "Sequence  in  time,  without  any 
notion  of  Cause. " 

The  group  next  raised  after  Christ,  who  is  Himself  the 
"firstfruits"  of  this  harvest,  are  those  who  are  Christ's  (hoi 
tou  Christou).  These  are  unquestionably  the  saved  (cf.  Gal. 
5:24;  1  Thess.  4:16).  The  time  of  their  resurrection  is  His 
second  coming,  here  called  tei  parousiai  ("the  presence"). 
Deismann  (Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  pp.  372,  382)  has 
shown  that  parousia  (presence,  coming)  was  the  technical 
term  for  the  arrival  of  a  potentate  or  his  representative. 
That  it  usually — this  text  included — signifies  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  the  coming  of  Christ  to  set  up  the  Messianic  kingdom 
accords  with  this  definition,  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  mod¬ 
ern  commentators. 

"Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power"  (v.  24,  A.  V. ). 

Our  attention  here  is  chiefly  drawn  to  eita  to  telos  ("then 
the  end").  That  eita,  like  its  linguistic  relative  and  near 
equivalent,  epeita,  is  an  adverb  introducing  subsequent 
events,  ordinarily,  is  demonstrated  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
In  15:5  Christ  is  represented  as  "seen  of  Cephas,  then  [ eital 
of  the  twelve"  and  later  in  verse  7  as  seen  "then  [  eita]  of  all 
the  apostles."  As  so  frequently  in  all  Greek  literature,  it 
alternates  in  these  same  verses  with  epeita  to  introduce  a 
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series  of  temporally  related  events.  The  parallel  usage  as 
seen  above  with  that  in  verses  23  and  24  is  too  close  to  be 
without  important  significance.  Observe  the  sense:  "And 
that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  [eita]  of  the  twelve:  after 
that  [epeital,  he  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

.  .  .  After  that  [epeita]  he  was  seen  of  James;  then  [eita]  of 
all  the  apostles.  And  last  of  all  [eskaton  de  pantSn]  he  was 
seen  of  me  also."  I  think  personally  that  eskaton  has  the 
same  function  here  as  to  telos  in  verse  24,  i.e. ,  to  mark  the 
final  member  of  a  series. 

The  series  is  divided  into  groups  of  viewers  of  the  res¬ 
urrected  Christ,  each  viewing  divided  by  an  interval  of  time, 
and  each  introduced  with  eita  or  epeita,  generally  alternately, 
and  concluded  with  "last  of  all. "  This  is  not  absolute  proof, 
but  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  there  is  just 
such  a  series  of  events  in  verses  20-24:  First,  Christ’s 
resurrection,  then  (epeita)  after  the  interval  of  the  present 
age,  the  resurrection  of  those  who  are  Christ's  at  His  com¬ 
ing,  and  after  another,  comparable  interval  (eita)  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead.  Other  similar  uses  of  these 
two  adverbs  are  too  numerous  and  too  well-known  to  require 
further  laboring  of  the  point. 

To  telos  ("the  end")  has  been  assigned  about  four  signif¬ 
icantly  different  interpretations.  Kling  (op.  cit. )  asserts 
that  it  refers  to  the  end  of  the  resurrection  process — a  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  wicked  dead  removed  by  a  significant  inter¬ 
val  from  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead  at  the 
parousia.  This  is  premillennialism  and,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  the  only  adequate  view.  Meyer  (op.  cit.)  supposes 
that  it  refers  to  the  end  of  the  resurrection  process  also,  but 
puts  this  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  at  the  second 
coming.  This  obscures  or  ignores  the  meaning  of  and  paral¬ 
lel  use  of  the  adverbs  epeita  and  eita.  Lenski  (op.  cit. )  is  in 
essential  agreement  with  Meyer.  As  noted,  this  view  is  un¬ 
tenable  as  placing  a  different  construction,  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  tote  ("then,"  "at  that  time,"  cf.  v.  54)  upon  eita  from 
that  given  its  equivalent  epeita  in  the  previous  verse.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  accept  a  significant  interval  such  as  the  nine- 
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teen  hundred  plus  years  of  this  age  placed  in  the  word  epeita 
in  verse  23  and  then  find  no  interval  at  all  in  eita  in  verse 
24.  Alford  (The  Greek  Testament,  n,  609-10)  completely 
dissociated  to  telos  from  the  preceding  words  as  to  any  mu¬ 
tual  qualification.  The  end  (telos)  simply  comes  after  the 
consummation  of  resurrection  processes.  This  view  permits 
premillennialism  also.  With  Hodge  (op.  cit. )  to  telos  simply 
indicates  absolutely  the  end  of  all  things.  In  proof  Matthew 
24:6,  14;  13:39  and  28:20  are  cited.  True,  these  passages 
do  mention  a  certain  point  (or  certain  points)  known  as  the 
end.  But  that  they  all  point  to  the  absolute  consummation  of 
all  things,  or  that  they  all  refer  to  anything  beyond  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  parousia  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  Hodge  assumes 
the  very  point  to  be  proved — that  the  end  (to  telos)  here  and 
elsewhere  is  always  the  absolute  end  of  the  world  process. 
It  is  like  assuming  that  the  word  eskatos  must  always  indicate 
Eschatology  (as  verse  8  certainly  shows  it  does  not). 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  deal  exhaus¬ 
tively  with  telos,  a  word  appearing  over  forty  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  second  advent, 
sometimes  not.  Its  meaning  in  1  Corinthians  15:24  will  have 
to  stand  on  its  own  contextual  legs.  Hodge  and  others  seek 
to  prove  that  this  ’’end"  is  not  a  final  resurrection  in  a  series 
of  three  by  stating  that  the  New  Testament  in  general  is  op¬ 
posed  to  chiliasm  (belief  in  a  thousand  years  between  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust).  An  examination 
of  alleged  proof  texts  (e.g. ,  John  5:28-29;  6:34-40;  2  Thess. 
1:7-10,  etc.)  invariably  shows  that  all  are  capable  of  inter¬ 
pretation  either  on  the  basis  of  chiliasm  and  two  future  res¬ 
urrections  or  of  the  postmillennial  and  amillennial  schemes. 
I  submit  that  this  passage,  together  with  Revelation  20,  is 
the  definitive  passage,  if  any  is. 

The  two  clauses  begun  by  hotan  appear  to  be  connected 
immediately  in  time  with  to  telos.  This  word  commonly 
translated  "when"  or  "whenever"  does  appear  to  show  that 
the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  and  putting 
down  all  rule,  etc. ,  are  at  to  telos  ("the  end").  Since  this  is 
declared  to  be  the  time  also  of  destruction  of  death,  it  is 
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clear  that  the  winding  up  of  all  temporal  affairs,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  premillennial  scheme  of  things,  is  involved.  This 
is  precisely  what  Revelation  20  says  will  occur  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  millennium  (Rev.  20:5-15). 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  complete  evaluation  of  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  linguistic  data,  but  the  field  has  been  touched  at 
salient  points.  May  I  now  draw  some  conclusions  by  way  of 
summary. 

1  Corinthians  15:20-24  teaches  the  main  features  of  mil- 
lennialism,  viz. ,  that  all  men  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
but  not  all  are  to  be  raised  at  onetime.  Christ's  own  are  to 
be  raised  first.  Then  after  a  significant  period  of  time  the 
rest  of  the  dead  are  to  come  forth  also.  Paul  does  not  reveal 
how  long  this  period  is  to  be.  That  the  period  between 
Christ's  resurrection  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just  has 
already  extended  nearly  two  millennia  suggests  that  a  second 
interval,  indicated  by  a  nearly  synonymous  adverbial  term, 
will  be  a  somewhat  extended  period  also. 

These  conclusions  are  enforced  by  the  words  of  others — 
some  of  them  very  le^imed  New  Testament  scholars.  Let 
their  words  be  a  kind  of  summary  peroration.  I  cite  two 
whose  works  have  been  useful  and  respected  among  English 
readers  for  several  generations.  "There  is  to  be  a  sequence 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  St.  Paul  explains  this  by 
three  groups: — (1)  Christ  Himself,  the  firstfruits;  (2)  the 
faithful  in  Christ  at  His  coming;  (3)  all  the  rest  of  mankind  at 
the  end,  when  the  final  judgment  takes  place.  The  interval 
between  these  latter  two,  as  to  its  duration,  or  where  or  how 
it  will  be  spent,  is  not  spoken  of  here.  The  only  point  the 
Apostle  has  to  treat  of  is  the  order  of  the  resurrection.  (See 
I  Thess.  4:13,  17;  Rev.  20.)"  (Ellicott,  The  Bible  Commen¬ 
tary,  in  loco). 

The  translator  of  Kling's  German  work  on  1  Corinthians 
in  Lange's  Commentary  series  was  Daniel  W.  Poor,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastor  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  (1868).  In  closing 
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his  annotations  at  this  point  he  writes  (and  his  words  are 
here  cited  with  full  approval):  "It  is  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  power  of  a  theory  to  warp  the  mind  from  the  fixed 
meaning  of  words,  that  Calvin,  while  using  the  Latin  text 
which  rightly  translated  eita,  postea  [afterward],  yet  goes  on 
to  comment  in  the  use  of  tunc  [at  the  time,  immediately]  ut¬ 
terly  ignoring  the  difference  of  signification.  By  the  words 
epeita  and  eita,  two  separate  epochs  are  distinctly  marked; 
and  it  is  a  violation  of  all  usage  of  terms  to  construe  them 
otherwise.  The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  is 
stretching  beyond  1800  years  [now  beyond  1900  years];  how 
many  ages  will  intervene  between  the  second  and  third — who 
can  tell  ?" 

Who  can  tell?  Many  believe  John  can,  and  I  think  he 
does — about  one  thousand  years. 

Geneva,  Illinois 
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A  SURVEY  OF  LUTHER’S  THEOLOGY 

By  John  Theodore  Mueller,  Ph.  D. ,  Th.  D. 

LUTHER'S  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD 

Luther,  of  course,  taught  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  for  what  he  meant  to  restore  to  Christendom 
was  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Luther, 
however,  never  treats  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  specula¬ 
tively  or  academically,  but  always  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
giving,  saving,  redeeming  love  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  To  him  the  triune  God  is  always  the  God  of  salvation. 
Luther,  it  is  true,  recognized  also  the  "hidden  God,"  the 
Deus  absconditus,  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  Romans  11:33-36, 
and  of  His  concealed  will  "that  is  to  be  feared. "  But  it  is 
his  invariable  advice  and  teaching  that  sinners  must  turn 
from  the  hidden  God  to  the  revealed  God,  whom  we  see  in 
His  full  grace  and  mercy  in  the  gospel  of  salvation,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  in  the  incarnation,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  God,  especially  in  His  gracious  gospel  promises  and 
universal,  serious  gospel  invitations  to  come  and  receive 
Christ's  salvation,  prepared  for  all  mankind,  freely  by  grace, 
without  works  (W  18,  684  f . ;  42,  295.  Seeberg,  pp.  178  ff.). 
Luther  thus  writes:  "He  who  has  a  God  without  His  Word 
[that  is,  who  "dreams  up"  a  God  not  taught  in  the  divine 
Word,  in  particular,  not  in  the  gospel]  has  no  God.  .  .  .  For 
outside  His  Word  He  does  not  want  to  be  conceived  of,  be 
sought  and  found  by  our  speculation  and  cogitation"  (W  30.  3, 
213.  Seeberg,  179.  Luther's  favorite  expressions  against 
the  enthusiasts  are  "erdichten, "  to  fabricate;  or  "ertraeu- 
men, '’  to  dream  up) . 

Just  because  Luther  adhered  so  very  closely  to  the  gos- 
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pel  and  the  God  of  grace  and  salvation  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
he  taught  not  only  the  doctrine  of  "Scripture  alone"  and  of 
salvation  "by  grace,  through  faith  alone,"  but  also  that  of 
universal  grace  and  redemption,  and  God's  serious  desire 
and  will  to  save  all  men  throu^  the  Word  and  the  sacraments 
(Sola  Scriptura;  sola  gratia;  sola  fide;  gratia  universalis  in 
Christo).  As  Rome  denies  the  doctrine  of  salvation  "by  grace 
alone,"  so  also  it  denies  the  doctrine  of  "free  grace  for  all 
sinners,"  since  it  substitutes  for  the  gospel  doctrine  of  sal¬ 
vation  through  faith  in  Christ,  salvation  through  the  church 
(Rome  demands  as  its  first  and  foremost  doctrine  submission 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  not  to  that  of  Christ.  Its 
application  of  the  ancient  maxim:  Nulla  salus  extra  ecclesi- 
am,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  seriously  meant,  and 
only  by  way  of  a  quasi  forced  concession  does  it  teach  the 
salvation  of  persons  outside  the  Roman  Church,  namely, 
throu^  the  power  of  baptism,  by  which  they  are,  if  not  de 
facto,  at  least  ^  jure  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church). 

Luther  tau^t  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace  not  only 
directly,  but  also  indirectly  by  pointing  every  troubled  sin¬ 
ner  to  Christ  as  the  Savior  who  died  for  him  and  who  invites 
him  to  come  to  Him  and  freely  by  faith  to  receive  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  life,  and  salvation  secured  for  all  men  by 
His  vicarious  atonement.  He  writes:  "If  you  desire  to  find 
the  Father,  then  close  your  eyes  and  look  on  nothing  in  heav¬ 
en  and  earth  than  on  His  Son"  (W  40.  2,  304.  Seeberg,  184). 
Again:  "Christ  says:  Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  to 
drink;  that  is:  In  me  and  throu^  me  you  will  find  the  Word 
and  doctrine  which  will  comfort  and  strengthen  your  heart" 
(W  43,  461.  Seeberg,  190).  In  connection  with  this,  Luther 
always  tau^t  that  the  "hidden  God"  must  not  be  put  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  "revealed  God,"  that  the  God  we  know  in  the 
gospel  is  the  only  and  true  God,  and  that  there  are  no  contra¬ 
dictory  wills  in  God,  so  that  there  can  be  no  "secret  coun¬ 
sels"  of  God  which  are  opposed  to  His  "revealed  counsel"  of 
salvation  in  Christ. 

To  Luther  the  doctrine  of  God's  free  and  universal  grace 
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in  Christ  also  solved  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  he  was 
among  the  elect  of  God.  That  question  troubled  him  very 
much  while  he  was  in  the  cloister.  His  fears  and  doubts  were 
already  then  removed  in  part  by  his  kind  and  evangelical  ab¬ 
bot,  John  Staupitz,  who  told  him:  "If  you  desire  to  argue 
your  election,  then  start  from  the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  your 
troubles  will  cease.  But  if  you  insist  on  continuing  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  your  election,  you  will  lose  Christ,  the  Word, 
the  Sacraments,  and  all  other  things"  (Ti.  2,  582.  Seeberg, 
66.  Sie  vis  disputare  de  praedestinatione,  incipe  a  vulneri- 
busChristi  etcessabit;  sin  perges  disceptare  pro  ilia,  perdes 
Christum,  verbum,  sacramenta,  et  onmia. ).  Just  that  was 
Luther's  constant,  earnest  advice  to  all  who  were  in  trouble 
about  their  election  and  salvation:  "Listen  to  the  incarnate 
Son,  and  predestination  will  offer  itself  to  you  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord.  ...  If  you  have  Him  [Christ],  then  you  will  have  both 
the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God"  (W  43,  461.  Seeberg,  190). 
Luther  thus  taught  that  believers  must  seek  their  assurance 
of  salvation  against  doubt  and  fear  solely  in  the  gospel  mes¬ 
sage  of  God's  love  in  Christ.  In  His  gracious  promises  God 
is  always  present,  granting  us  by  faith,  kindled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  joy,  peace,  and  certainty  of  salvation.  Very  striking 
is  Luther's  remark:  "God  does  not  leave  us  to  ourselves 
...  He  does  not  go  away  to  take  a  nap  .  .  .  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  present  [in  the  Word]  and  works  in  us  His  gifts  [of  faith, 
peace,  joy,  etc.]"  (W  40.  1,  421  f.  Seeberg,  186). 

It  is  Luther's  emphatic  teaching  that  God  may  surely 
be  found  in  the  gospel  and  sacraments  by  all  sinners  seeking 
salvation;  and  to  Luther  these  are  the  only  means  by  which 
God  may  be  foimd.  This  doctrine  he  emphasized  against  the 
enthusiasts  who  boasted  new  revelations  and  the  inner  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit  without  the  divine  Word.  He  writes:  "God 
gives  us  no  invisible  thing  to  believe,  but  which  He  has  put  in 
a  tangible  token,  and  these  He  makes  to  be  one"  (W  27,  234. 
Seeberg,  192.  Deus  stelt  uns  kein  unsichtbar  ding  fur  zu 
glauben  sed  steckts  ynn  ein  leyblich  et  facit  quod  imum  sit); 
that  is,  the  divine  promise  attached  to  outward  signs  such  as 
the  word  and  the  sacraments.  By  this  Luther  meant  to  say 
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that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  only  throng  the  gospel  and 
the  sacraments,  the  latter  being  signs  and  seals  of  the  grace 
of  God  promised  in  His  gospel,  or  the  visible  Word  assuring 
us  of  His  gracious  promises. 

LUTHER'S  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN 

Luther's  evangelical  use  of  the  Bible,  of  course,  did  not 
exclude  the  preaching  of  God's  wrath  over  man's  sinfulness 
in  its  full  severity,  as  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  law  is  set 
forth  in  Scripture.  The  law,  according  to  Luther,  must  be 
preached  in  its  entire  force,  in  order  that  the  gospel  of  free 
grace  and  pardon  might  be  proclaimed  in  aU  its  sweetness. 
Man  must  realize  God's  great  anger  over  sin  and  his  own  ut¬ 
ter  lostness,  in  order  that,  in  his  helplessness,  he  might 
flee  to  and  trust  solely  in  Christ  for  help.  The  gospel  of 
grace  comforts  only  such  as  through  the  divine  law  have 
learned  to  know  their  total  corruption  and  utter  inability  to 
save  themselves.  From  this  viewpoint  Luther  tau^t  both 
original  and  actual  sin  with  their  fuU  and  eternal  condemna¬ 
tion. 

Original  sin,  the  chief  sin,  and  source  of  all  actual  sins, 
is  the  total  corruption  of  man  (brou^t  about  throu^  Adam's 
fall)  in  all  his  hi^er  and  lower  powers,  so  that  by  nature 
nothing  good  inheres  in  him.  This  was  Luther's  repudiation 
of  Pelagianism. 

Original  sin  to  Luther  therefore  means  man's  total  de¬ 
pravity  or  corruption,  inherited  from  Adam  throu^  his  nat¬ 
ural  generation,  so  that  by  nature  man  is  under  God's  wrath, 
spirituaUy  dead  and  blind,  and  incapable  of  contributing  even 
the  least  part  to  his  conversion  or  regeneration.  In  its  neg¬ 
ative  sense,  original  sin  is  man's  total  lack  of  his  concreate 
ri^teousness  and  holiness,  in  which  he  was  created.  Luther 
writes:  "After  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  his  will  and  all  natu¬ 
ral  powers  have  become  corrupt  .  .  .  man  has  lost  his  right 
Judgment  and  good  will  toward  God;  he  judges  nothing  rightly 
concerning  God  but  everything  perversely"  (W  40.  2,  323. 
Seeberg,  209).  In  its  positive  aspect,  original  sin,  accord- 
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ing  to  Luther,  is  man's  concupiscence,  that  is,  his  constant 
inclination  to  evil,  joined  with  hateful  opposition  to  God  and 
His  will.  This  perverse  disposition  of  natural  man  Luther 
calls  a  "furious  tyrant,"  from  which  he  cannot  free  himself 
by  his  own  powers  (W  7,  105;  8,  631.  Seeberg,  203.  Malum 
furens  et  indomitum).  The  horrible  corruption  of  natural 
man  manifests  itself  above  all  in  unbelief  over  against  God's 
law  and  gospel  (W  10.  3,  141;  46,  61.  Seeberg,  201  f.  Lu¬ 
ther:  "The  chief  perverseness  of  natural  man  is  imbelief . " 
"As  nothing  justifies  except  faith,  so  also  nothing  sins  except 
unbelief."  W  7,  231.  Seeberg,  p.  201  f.). 

In  view  of  its  heinousness,  Luther  calls  original  sin  the 
"radical  sin, "  the  "real  chief  sin,"  the  "nature  sins,"  the 
"fountain  of  all  actual  sins"  (Seeberg,  203).  But  original  sin 
embraces  not  only  hereditary  corruption  but  also  imputed 
guilt,  that  is,  God  imputes  to  every  man  by  nature  Adam's 
guilt,  as  Paul  teaches  in  Romans  5:12-21.  Luther  does  not 
attempt  to  rationalize  this  imputed  guilt,  but  asserts  it  as  a 
"stubborn  fact"  taught  in  Scripture;  and  he  declares  that  if 
anyone  denies  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  descend¬ 
ants,  he  must  deny  also  the  iii4)utation  of  Christ's  righteous¬ 
ness  by  faith,  for  both  the  imputed  guilt  and  the  imputed 
righteousness  are  set  forth  side  by  side  in  Romans  5:12-21. 
According  to  Luther,  moreover,  man's  original  corruption 
and  imputed  guilt  do  not  make  God  the  cause  of  sin  and  man 
a  helpless  creature,  fatalistically  forced  to  sin,  for  man 
does  not  sin  by  coercion,  but  of  his  own  free  will  in  thought, 
desire,  word,  and  deed.  Original  sin  is  not  a  "quiescent 
quality, "  but  a  "restless  evil"  (Seeberg,  205.  Non  est  quies- 
cens  qualitas,  sed  inquietum  malum,  continua  quaedam  mo- 
tio).  By  nature  man  therefore  is  lost  and  condemned  and 
helplessly  lying  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  is  the  "prince 
of  sin  and  death"  (W  40.  1,  678;  32,  40.  Seeberg,  212. 
Satan,  ein  Sundefurst  und  Todesfurst).  He  is  now  spiritually 
separated  from  God,  and  unless  he  is  brought  to  faith  in 
Christ,  he  will  be  eternally  separated  from  God  in  hell  (W 
40.  3,  576.  Seeberg,  214).  God's  very  wrath  and  condemna¬ 
tion  proves  man's  imputed  and  actual  guilt  (W  40.  3,  541. 
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Seeberg,  214.  Weil  Zorn  da  ist,  so  muss  auch  schuld  daseyn, 
die  solchen  Zom  verdient).  There  is  therefore  no  room  in 
Luther’s  theology  for  any  Pelagianism,  Arminianism,  or 
synergism.  There  is  room  only  for  the  Sola  Gratia,  salva¬ 
tion  by  grace  alone,  through  faith  in  Christ. 

LUTHER'S  DOCTRINE  OF  CHRIST 

It  would  require  too  much  space  here  to  enter  in  detail 
into  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  ever5rthing  that  Luther  wrote  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
was  only  to  do  full  justice  to  such  passages  as:  "The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1  John  1: 
7);  or:  "In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodi¬ 
ly"  (Col.  2:9);  or:  "They  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory"  (1  Cor. 
2:8);  or:  "...  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood"  (Acts  20:28),  which  declare  that  our  Sav¬ 
ior  Jesus  Christ  is  the  God-man,  true  God  and  true  man,  of 
two  natures  and  yet  of  one  person,  so  that  by  virtue  of  the 
perscxial  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  their  intimate  com¬ 
munion  and  interaction,  as  also  through  the  communication 
of  their  attributes  necessary  for  man's  redemption,  sinners 
owe  their  salvation  to  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  very  and  true 
God,  yet  also  true  man.  This  doctrine  Luther  did  not  try  to 
rationalize,  but  he  tau^t  it  as  a  Bible  mystery,  which  we 
must  not  try  to  understand,  but  believe,  just  as  Paul  speaks 
of  the  confessedly  great  mystery  of  godliness:  "God  is  man¬ 
ifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  3:16). 

Luther's  interest  in  treating  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Person  with  so  much  detail  and  emphasis  was  not  merely  po¬ 
lemical,  but  in  the  main  evangelical,  for  to  him  the  doctrines 
of  Christ's  perfect  and  complete  redemption  and  of  man's 
salvation  by  grace  throu^  faith  in  Him  was  of  all  the  gospel 
fundamentals  the  "most  fundamental.”  The  debt  had  to  be 
paid.  The  demands  of  divine  justice  had  to  be  satisfied. 
Man's  sins  had  to  be  atoned  for.  His  enemies  had  to  be  de¬ 
feated — sin,  death,  hell,  Satan  1  He  writes:  "Forgiveness  of 
sins  could  not  take  place  without  payment  or  without  satis- 
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faction  of  His  [God’s]  righteousness,  for  there  is  no  room 
for  mercy  and  grace  to  work  for  us  and  in  us  .  .  .  satisfac¬ 
tion  must  first  be  rendered  to  [the  divine]  justice  in  the  most 
perfect  manner"  (Matt.  5:17-18.  W  10,  I.  1,  121.  Seeberg, 
239).  Again:  "God  cannot  be  kind  and  gracious  over  against 
sin  nor  do  away  with  punishment  and  wrath,  unless  payment 
is  first  made  for  it  and  satisfaction  has  been  rendered"  (W 
2,  137;  12,  544.  Seeberg,  239).  The  modern  one-sided 
view  that  Christ’s  redemption  of  man  consisted  essentially  in 
His  defeat  of  man’s  spiritual  enemies,  and  not  also  in  His 
vicarious  satisfaction  by  which  He  satisfied  the  demands  of 
divine  justice,  paid  the  debt  which  sinful  man  owed  because 
of  his  guilt  and  transgression,  ignores  the  most  important 
part  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  redemption  (cf.  Gustaf.  Aulen, 
Christus  Victor).  Luther  writes:  "But  now  He  [Christ]  puts 
Himself  in  our  place,  and  for  our  sakes  permits  the  Law, 
sin,  and  death  to  fall  upon  Himself"  (W  36,  693;  25,  328. 
Seeberg,  240).  Luther’s  writings  fairly  teem  with  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as:  "Christ  took  upon  Himself  our  sin  and  paid  for 
it";  or:  "He  is  the  Victim  and  Payment  for  the  sin  of  the 
world";  "He  had  to  taste  eternal  death  and  damnation  and,  in 
short,  suffer  all  things  which  a  damned  sinner  deserved  and 
had  to  suffer  eternally"  (cf.  for  these  and  other  quotations 
expressing  the  same  thought,  Seeberg,  240  f.).  Luther  thus 
taught  the  vicarious  satisfaction,  or  substitutionary  atone¬ 
ment,  of  Christ  very  fully  and  emphatically,  and  it  is  down¬ 
right  perverse  to  present  his  doctrine  in  any  other  way. 

Christ,  having  thus  made  reconciliation  between  the  an¬ 
gry  God  and  sinful  men  and  having  restored  the  guilty  sinner 
to  full  grace,  is  our  perpetual  "Mediator  and  Intercessor." 
We  need  no  longer  any  "sacrifices,  because  His  blood  has  an 
everlasting  atoning  power."  "He  prays  and  intercedes  for 
us."  "God's  wrath  and  hell  are  wiped  out."  Divine  wrath 
and  punishment  no  longer  strike  the  sinner,  "for  He  [Christ] 
is  the  beloved  Child  [of  God]  in  whom  dwells  all  grace,  so 
that  when  the  Father  looks  iq)on  Him,  there  is  nothing  [for 
man]  but  love  and  grace  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  His 
wrath  is  extinguished  and  gone"  (cf.  for  these  and  other  sim- 
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ilar  quotations  Seeberg,  241  ff. ).  And  as  Christ  has  freed 
us  from  God's  wrath,  so  He  has  freed  us  also  from  the  power 
of  the  devil  and  death.  Therefore  he  who  believes  in  Him 
need  not  fear  them.  But  Christ  has  redeemed  us  not  only  by 
His  holy,  innocent  suffering  and  death,  but  also  by  His  per¬ 
fect  obedience  of  the  divine  law  in  the  sinner's  place,  so  that  He 
indeed  has  fulfilled  all  ri^teousness  for  us  (Luther  indeed 
teaches  but  one  obedience  of  Christ  in  our  place,  but  for  the 
sake  of  clarity  Christ's  obedience  of  the  divine  law  in  our 
place  is  called  the  "active  obedience,"  while  His  suffering 
and  death  is  known  as  the  "passive  obedience."  The  purpose 
of  this  terminology  is  to  bring  out  in  clear  relief  Christ's 
complete  redemption,  so  that  there  is  no  more  anything  that 
the  sinner  must  do  for  his  salvation.  He  is  merely  to  receive 
the  redemption  of  Christ  by  faith,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  Word  and  sacrament).  This  complete  and  gracious 
salvation  of  Christ  we  receive  by  personal  faith,  which  Lu¬ 
ther  triumphantly  pictures  thus;  "There  is  the  Person  who 
has  accomplished  it!  To  Him  I  cleave!  He  has  done  it  for 
me,  and  grants  to  me  His  fulfillment"  (E  15,  58,  59.  See¬ 
berg,  244.  Port  ist  der  Mann,  der  es  getan  hat!  An  dem 
hange  ich!  Per  hat's  fuer  mich  erfuellt  und  mir  seine  Er- 
fuellung  geschenkt). 

Luther's  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person  and  work  may  be 
summed  up  in  Paul's  triumphant  gospel  proclamation:  "God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  ...  He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  5: 
19-21).  His  whole  theology  of  Christ's  redemption  is  ^ori- 
ously  set  forth  in  his  explanation  of  the  Second  Article  of  the 
Christian  Creed,  in  which  he  writes:  "I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ,  true  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  from  eternity,  and 
also  true  man,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  my  Lord,  who 
has  redeemed  me,  a  lost  and  condemned  sinner,  purchased 
and  won  me  from  all  sins,  from  death,  and  from  the  power 
of  the  devil,  not  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  His  holy,  pre¬ 
cious  blood  and  with  His  innocent  suffering  and  death,  that  I 
may  be  His  own,  and  live  under  Him  in  His  kingdom,  and 
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serve  Him  in  everlasting  righteousness,  innocence,  and 
blessedness,  even  as  He  is  risen  from  the  dead,  lives  and 
reigns  to  all  eternity.  This  is  most  certainly  true”  (Cone. 
Trigl. ,  p.  545.  John  Horsch,  famous  Mennonite  editor  and 
author,  e.g. ,  Modern  Religious  Liberalism,  told  the  writer 
that  this  was  his  daily  soul  nurture  and  his  most  precious 
confession  of  faith,  by  which  he  felt  himself  elated  into  heaven 
and  full  of  heavenly  joy  at  all  times). 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July -September  Number,  1956) 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 
The  July-September,  1956,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  summarize  his  series  on  ”Pre- 
millennialism  and  the  Tribulation"  with  fifty  reasons 
for  pretribulationism. 

JAMES  F.  RAND  will  complete  his  "Survey  of  the  Eschatolo¬ 
gy  of  the  Olivet  Discourse. " 

JOSEPH  P.  FREE  will  continue  his  series  on  the  Griffith 
Thomas  Lectureship  on  "Archeology  and  Biblical 
Criticism"  with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

WILLIAM  A.  WARD  will  contribute  an  informative  article  on 
"Egyptian  Titles  Used  in  Genesis  39-50." 

HAROLD  LINDSELL  will  challenge  and  enlighten  vdth  "The 
Eloquence  of  Missionary  Statistics. " 

JOHN  THEODORE  MUELLER  will  conclude  his  "Survey  of 
Luther's  Theology." 

WILLARD  M.  ALDRICH  will  discuss  "Safekeeping:  What  the 
Bible  Teaches  about  Final  Salvation. " 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ESCHATOLOGY 
OF  THE  OLIVET  DISCOURSE 


By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DISCOURSE 

The  Olivet  Discourse  as  recorded  in  Matthew  24  and  25 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  eschatological 
passages  in  the  entire  New  Testament.  Three  reasons  may 
be  adduced  for  the  importance  of  these  words  of  Jesus  spoken 
in  the  waning  days  of  His  earthly  ministry. 

It  is  the  most  complete  eschatological  passage  in  the 
New  Testament.  Most  of  the  other  sections  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  dealing  with  future  things  confine  their  teaching  to 
certain  phases  of  that  discipline.  For  example,  1  Corinthi¬ 
ans  15  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  while  one 
turns  to  1  Thessalonians  4:13-18  for  teaching  concerning  the 
rapture  of  the  saints.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Olivet  Dis¬ 
course  presents  the  teachings  of  Christ  covering  the  whole 
range  of  this  vast  theological  discipline.  While  the  discourse 
centers  around  Israel  and  its  Messianic  hope,  nearly  every 
area  of  Eschatology  is  at  least  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
Lord’s  answers  to  the  questions  of  His  disciples  as  given  in 
Matthew  24:3.  One  can  hardly  name  a  major  phase  of  the 
discipline  which  is  not  discussed  here. 

The  passage  is  also  important  for  its  contribution  to  the 
systematization  of  doctrine.  While  the  discourse  does  not 
necessarily  make  an  original  contribution  to  the  Eschatology 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  does  enlarge,  confirm  and  illustrate 
vital  doctrines  which  are  found  in  other  sections  of  the  Word. 
One  does  not  goto  these  two  chapters  to  find  all  of  the  details 
of  the  judgment  of  Israel,  the  great  tribulation  or  the  second 
advent,  for  example.  These  are  to  be  found  in  greater  de¬ 
tail  elsewhere.  But  one  does  come  here  to  find  these  doc¬ 
trines  and  others  relating  to  the  earthly  destiny  of  Israel 
arranged  into  a  system  which  demonstrates  their  relationship 
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to  each  other.  It  may  be  said  that  nowhere  else  in  God’s 
Word  is  there  a  passage  which  is  as  complete  an  outline 
presentation  of  Israel's  future  destiny, 

A  third  indication  of  its  importance  is  the  chronological 
contribution  of  the  passage.  A  careful  literal  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  this  passage  brings  to  our  attention  the  fact 
that  there  is  inherent  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  a  chronological 
unity  and  progression  which  is  the  key  to  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  words.  If  this  is  recognized,  it  is  seen  that  in 
these  verses  is  a  clear  setting  forth  in  chronological  order  of 
the  events  of  the  last  days  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confirm 
the  chronological  indications  of  other  portions  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  Israel's  destiny.  Some  try  to  erect  a  consistent 
premillennial  exegesis  of  this  passage  without  this  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  rapture  of  the  church  is  placed  in  Matthew  24:40- 
41  in  the  middle  of  prophecies  which  belong  to  Israel  and 
confusion  results.  It  may  be  said  emphatically  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  arises  as 
a  result  of  a  denial  of  the  chronological  progression  of  the 
passage.  Incidentally  this  chronological  unity  is  present  not 
only  in  Matthew's  record  of  the  discourse  but  also  in  those  of 
Mark  and  Luke  (this  article  must  be  necessarily  brief  because 
of  space  limitations.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  full 
documentation  which  lies  behind  it  are  referred  to  the  au¬ 
thor's,  ’’The  Eschatology  of  the  Olivet  Discourse, "  unpub¬ 
lished  Doctor's  dissertation  now  on  file  in  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary  library). 

Now  that  the  importance  of  the  passage  has  been  briefly 
demonstrated,  the  discourse  will  be  analyzed  on  a  threefold 
basis:  (1)  the  Eschatology  of  the  Olivet  Discourse;  (2)  the 
Olivet  Eschatology  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Scrip¬ 
ture;  (3)  the  validity  of  the  dispensational  scheme  of  Escha¬ 
tology. 

THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  OLIVET  DISCOURSE 

A  careful  study  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  reveals  that 
seven  major  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  essential  to  a  proper 
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understanding  of  Israel's  Eschatology:  the  great  tribulation; 
the  second  advent  of  Christ;  the  gathering  of  the  elect;  the 
judgment  of  Israel;  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles;  the  millen¬ 
nial  kingdom;  and  the  eternal  state  (Lewis  Sperry  Chafer, 
Systematic  Theology,  IV,  396-400).  Each  of  these  doctrines 
is  fully  treated  in  a  particular  portion  of  Scripture.  The  full 
extent  of  their  chronological  relationship  is  not  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  remained  for  Christ  to  set  this  forth. 

Chronology  of  the  discourse.  In  his  excellent  brief  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Olivet  Discourse,  Chafer  has 
set  forth  succinctly  the  importance  of  an  understanding  of  the 
chronology  of  this  prophetic  message  of  Christ.  "Few  por¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  place  recorded  events  in  a  more 
complete  chronological  order  than  this  address"  (ibid. ,  V, 
114). 

It  was  evidently  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  Olivet  Discourse  to  relate  on  a  chronological  basis 
the  various  Old  Testament  prophecies  concerning  Israel's 
future  in  order  that  there  mi^t  be  no  confusion  when  these 
events  actually  took  place.  God's  prophecies  regarding  Is¬ 
rael  were  scattered  throu^out  the  Old  Testament  without  any 
particular  attempt  to  show  their  relationship  one  to  another. 
That  task  is  accomplished  in  Matthew  24  and  25. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  schedule  of  the  events  of  Israel's 
last  days  as  given  above,  the  chronological  outline  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  may  be  demonstrated  very  effectively. 

The  course  of  the  present  age  is  seen  in  Matthew  24:4-8. 
The  church  is  not  in  view  but  only  the  deceptive  features  of 
the  age  which  might  confuse  and  deceive  the  disciples  as  they 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  These  "beginning  of  sor¬ 
rows"  are  religious  and  physical  phenomena  which  will  be 
greatly  intensified  during  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel. 
Hence  their  appearance  might  lead  some  to  believe  that  the 
Messiah  and  the  end  of  the  age  had  come. 

The  rapture  of  the  church  comes  at  the  close  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  this  section  because  the  dis¬ 
ciples  are  concerned  only  with  Israel's  Eschatology. 
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Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  present  age,  the  great 
tribulation  will  begin  with  intense  persecution  of  the  Jew. 
Matthew  records  this  period  in  one  of  the  longest  sections  of 
the  discourse  (Matt.  24:9-28).  The  tribulation  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  the  appearance  of  the  abomination  of  desola¬ 
tion  (Matt.  24:15).  There  are  varying  views  concerning 
Matthew’s  description  of  the  tribulation.  Some  view  the  rec¬ 
ord  as  running  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty -eighth  verse; 
others  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth.  The  view  ad¬ 
vocated  above  seems  to  fit  the  teachings  of  Scripture  con¬ 
cerning  this  event. 

Immediately  following  the  tribulation,  intense  physical 
phenomena  will  accompany  the  return  of  the  Son  of  man.  Then 
there  will  be  the  gathering  of  the  elect  as  predicted  in  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  the 
gathering  of  the  Gentiles  before  Him  for  judgment  (Matt.  25: 
31-46). 

Matthew  24:32 — 25:30  can  be  viewed  as  a  parenthetical 
period  as  many  have  suggested.  Certainly  there  is  no  chron¬ 
ological  progression  in  view  here.  The  gathering  of  the  elect 
by  the  angels  in  Matthew  24:31  and  the  Gentiles  in  Matthew 
25:32  are  s^pparently  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

However,  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  purging 
judgments  of  Israel  as  oft  predicted  by  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  (e.g. ,  Ezek.  20:33-38)  suggests  that  the  section  may 
be  viewed  as  a  pictorial  presentation  of  Israel’s  judgment  to 
determine  who  is  worthy  to  go  into  the  millennial  kingdom 
with  the  Lord.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  details  found 
in  this  section  to  prevent  this  conception. 

The  tribulation  is  seen  as  followed  by  the  return  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  Messiah  and  the  inauguration  of  certain  judgments 
which  must  precede  the  setting  up  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
The  chronological  sweep  of  the  passage  closes  with  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  the  millennial  kingdom  (Matt.  25:34)  followed  by 
the  eternal  state  (Matt.  25:41,  46). 

Few  passages  are  as  carefully  arranged  on  a  chronolog¬ 
ical  basis  as  the  Olivet  Discourse.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
anyone  should  bother  to  disarrange  the  carefully  arranged 
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chronological  progression  of  the  passage.  However,  it  has 
been  done  and  that  problem  will  be  considered  before  return¬ 
ing  to  a  presentation  of  the  events  depicted  in  the  Olivet  Dis¬ 
course  in  their  chronological  order. 

Two  chronological  problems  are  raised  by  those  who 
object  to  the  time  scheme  set  forth  above:  the  place  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  passage  on  the  one  hand  and  the  place 
of  the  rapture  of  the  church  on  the  other. 

Matthew  24:9-28  according  to  the  historic  position  of 
many  Christian  theologians  as  well  as  the  postmillennialists 
of  the  last  century  is  descriptive  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.  D.  70  (David  Brown,  "Matthew-John, "  Jamieson,  Fausset 
and  Brown,  A  Commentary  Critical,  Experimental  and  Prac¬ 
tical  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  V,  194-95).  The  ad¬ 
vent  is  held  to  be  spiritual  rather  than  literal.  It  is  Christ 
coming  in  judgment  at  Jerusalem.  However,  Brown  and  oth¬ 
ers  admit  that  the  language  of  Matthew  and  its  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Synoptics  transcends  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  must  be  referred  also  to  the  personal  second  coming  of 
Christ  (Brown,  loc.  cit. ).  Another  deterrent  to  this  view  is 
pointed  out  by  the  postmillennial  expositor,  CarroU,  when  he 
confesses,  "I  have  never  yet  seen  a  comment  on  this  entire 
prophecy  that  did  not  evince  great  difficulty  in  determining 
how  much  of  it  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
how  much  of  it  to  the  final  advent"  (B.  H.  Carroll,  "The  Four 
Gospels,"  An  Interpretation  of  the  English  Bible,  H,  260  ff. ). 
The  problem  is  solved,  of  course,  when  one  recognizes  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  not  discussed  in  Matthew  but 
in  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

So  difficult  is  this  problem  for  some  that  they  solve  it  by 
denyiiig  that  there  is  any  chronological  arrangement  in  the 
passage.  A  leading  exponent  of  the  amillennial  position, 
Floyd  E.  Hamilton,  takes  this  position.  "It  seems  probable 
that  the  tribulation  described  is  not  merely  the  tribulation  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation  preceding  the  coming  of  Christ.  Similarly  the  wars 
and  earthquakes  seem  to  be  the  ones  in  the  end  time.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  from  Matt.  24:13-14,  He  is  talking 
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about  the  end  of  the  age  but  in  the  following  verses,  15-22, 
the  principle  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  events  preceding 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  thou^  the  final  tribulation  may 
also  be  in  view,  of  which  the  Jerusalem  destruction  was  a 
type.  From  verse  23  onward  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
Second  Coming,  the  Great  Tribulation  preceding  it,  and  the 
end  of  the  age”  (Floyd  E.  Hamilton,  The  Basis  of  Millennial 
Faith,  p.  68). 

A  main  factor  in  giving  pause  to  those  who  hold  that  this 
section  describes  only  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
word  ’’immediately”  in  Matthew  24:29,  describing  the  relation 
of  the  tribulation  to  the  advent.  Proponents  of  this  view  are 
faced  with  the  task  of  explaining  how  this  time  word  can  pos¬ 
sibly  describe  a  period  which  has  now  extended  over  two 
thousand  years. 

Others  who  would  disturb  the  chronological  progression 
of  this  discourse  seek  to  find  a  specific  mention  of  the  rapture 
of  the  church  somewhere  in  its  verses.  This  great  event  will 
occur  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  tribulation  for  that 
event  cannot  begin  until  the  church  is  removed  from  the 
earth.  There  are  two  views  which  have  merit.  There  are 
those  who  place  the  rapture  before  Matthew  24:4  since  they 
hold  that  all  of  the  events  depicted  in  the  discourse  come  af¬ 
ter  the  rapture  (e.g. ,  E.  Schuyler  English,  J.  N.  Darby,  A. 
C.  Gaebelein,  C.  I.  Scofield,  William  Kelly).  There  are 
others,  including  this  writer,  who  feel  that  it  is  more  natural 
to  place  the  rapture  of  the  church  immediately  after  what 
they  hold  to  be  a  description  of  the  present  age  in  Matthew 
24:4-8.  This  would  place  the  rapture  between  verses  8  and 
9  (e.g.,  David  L.  Cooper,  H.  A.  Ironside,  L.  S.  Chafer). 
This  is  determined  by  its  chronological  relationship  to  the 
other  events  recorded  in  the  discourse  since  the  rapture  it¬ 
self  is  not  mentioned. 

Hamilton  and  Berkhof  in  common  with  other  amillenari- 
ans  place  the  rapture  in  Matthew  24:40-41  (loc.  cit. ;  Louis 
Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  706).  This  is  in  line  with 
their  denial  of  chronological  unity  to  the  discourse. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  some  premillenarians  also  plac- 
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ing  the  rapture  in  this  famous  "one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  left"  passage.  Since  this  places  the  rapture  out  of 
chronological  order,  the  one  who  does  this  is  obligated  to  find 
a  logical  explanation  as  to  why  the  rapture  should  be  found 
following  the  great  tribulation,  the  return  of  the  Lord  for  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  regathering  of  the  elect.  Even  if  Matthew  24: 
32 — 25:30  is  understood  as  a  parenthetical  passage  divorced 
from  historical  significance  because  it  applies  in  a  practical 
way  the  doctrine  previously  established — a  position  taken  by 
Darby  among  others — inclusion  of  the  rapture  here  is  not 
justified.  For  the  whole  section  speaks  of  judgment  and  rap¬ 
ture  is  a  time  of  blessing  for  the  saved,  not  of  judgment. 

One  of  the  most  reasoned  e:qx)sitions  of  this  view  is  that 
of  David  L.  Cooper.  He  places  the  rapture  between  Matthew 
24:8  and  9  but  also  locates  the  Lord's  coming  for  the  church 
in  Matthew  24:40-41.  His  basis  is  a  so-called  law  of  recur¬ 
rence  based  on  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  "all  these  things. " 
The  phrase  occurs  in  verses  8  and  32  and  is  said  to  refer  to 
the  same  period,  i.e.,  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
rapture  of  the  church  (David  L.  Cooper,  Future  Events  Re¬ 
vealed,  p.  94).  Cooper's  argument  has  validity  only  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  question  of  the  disciples  concerning  the 
sign  of  the  end  of  the  age  is  to  be  understood  as  concerning 
the  end  of  the  present  age,  i.e. ,  the  church  age.  Such  is  not 
the  case  for  it  is  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  which  concerned 
the  mind  of  these  disciples.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  question¬ 
able  that  the  expression  "all  these  things"  can  be  given  such 
a  technical  force  that  it  will  mean  the  same  thing  upon  each 
occurrence. 

Having  surveyed  the  evidence  for  chronological  unity  in 
this  passage  and  the  arguments  against  such  unity,  it  is  now 
time  that  the  eschatological  events  depicted  in  the  Olivet 
Discourse  should  be  considered. 

The  Great  Tribulation  (24:9-28).  The  longest  section  in 
the  discourse  is  reserved  for  the  presentation  of  this  great 
period  of  unparalleled  horror  and  trial.  The  importance  of 
this  passage  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  here  in  orderly  arrange- 
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ment  our  Lord  sets  forth  the  vital  facts  concerning  this  pe¬ 
riod:  its  chronological  arrangement  and  relationship  to  the 
Old  Testament  teaching  concerning  this  event,  its  place  in 
the  timetable  of  predicted  events,  the  intensity  of  the  tribula¬ 
tion,  its  apostasy,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  the  evangel  of  the  tribulation,  and 
the  deliverance  from  the  tribulation. 

The  amillenarian,  midtribulational  and  posttribulational 
theologians  consider  this  a  key  passage,  for  here  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  is  viewed  as  coming  immediately  after  the 
tribulation  (Matt.  24:29-31).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  it 
is  also  here  that  these  schools  of  interpretation  demonstrate 
the  inadequacy  of  their  teachings. 

Before  considering  the  objections  to  the  dispensational 
understanding  of  this  passage,  it  would  be  well  to  present  in 
summary  form  just  what  that  understanding  is. 

Earlier,  it  has  been  determined  that  Matthew  24:4-8  is 
best  understood  as  a  description  of  the  present  age  containing 
warnings  against  mistaking  a  number  of  physical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  signs  for  the  return  of  the  Messiah.  Accordingly  Matthew 
24:9-28  is  the  description  of  the  great  tribulation,  verses 
15-28  describing  the  last  half  of  Daniel's  seventieth  week 
(Dan.  9:26-27)  when  the  tribulation  shall  reach  its  full  inten¬ 
sity.  This  intensity  will  be  seen  to  be  proof  of  the  uniqueness 
of  this  period  which  in  itself  precludes  any  identification  of  it 
as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  or  any  other  similar  major 
catastrophe. 

The  tribulation  period  will  be  a  time  of  great  apostasy 
(Matt.  24:9-13)  which  shall  come  to  a  head  in  the  revelation 
of  the  abomination  of  desolation  (Matt.  24:15).  This  is  to  be 
defined  as  the  man  of  sin  placing  himself  in  the  holy  place  in 
the  temple  (Dan.  9:27;  12:11;  2  Thess.  2:3-4)  in  Jerusalem 
to  be  worshipped,  an  act  which  shall  incite  the  wrath  of  God 
and  warn  the  Jewish  remnant  dwelling  in  Judea  to  flee. 

The  time  of  tribulation  shall  not  only  be  a  time  of  horror 
and  judgment,  but  also  a  time  when  Israel  shall  be  a  blessing 
to  the  nations.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  which  announces 
the  soon  return  of  the  Messiah  to  set  up  His  kingdom,  will 
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be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to  all  nations  (Matt. 
24:14)  and  shall  result  in  a  great  multitude  receiving  salva¬ 
tion  through  the  blood  of  Christ  (cf.  Zech.  12:10;  Rev.  7:9- 
17;  cf.  C.  I,  Scofield,  The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  1343, 
for  the  best  setting  forth  of  the  difference  between  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  gospel  of  grace.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  here  that  the  term  gospel  is  not  a  technical  word  always 
meaning  the  message  of  salvation.  Rather  its  meaning  is 
dependent  upon  the  context).  The  preachers  of  this  evangel 
shall  be  the  144,000  of  the  Jewish  remnant  (Rev.  7:1-8)  who 
have  received  their  message  from  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev¬ 
elation  11:3. 

Israel  as  well  as  the  great  multitude  of  Gentiles  described 
in  Revelation  7  will  be  delivered  from  the  great  tribulation 
through  following  the  admonition  of  the  Lord  to  flee  to  the 
mountains  when  the  abomination  of  desolation  shall  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  ten^)le,  and  by  the  active  aid  of  the  Lord  who 
shall  shorten  the  days  of  tribulation  for  ’’the  elect's  sake" 
(Matt.  24:22). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  presentation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Olivet  Discourse  on  the  great  tribulation  has 
the  virtue  of  following  closely  the  order  and  chronology  of 
the  passage  involved.  There  would  be  no  problem  concerning 
this  passage  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  is  presented  as  coming  immediately  after  the  trib¬ 
ulation  (Matt.  24:29-31).  This  is  not  a  problem  when  Israel 
is  seen  as  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  But  the  posttribula- 
tionists  seize  upon  it  as  proof  positive  of  their  position  that 
the  rapture  comes  after  the  tribulation  and  not  before.  If 
Scriptural  evidence  from  other  passages  were  lacking,  one 
might  be  forced  to  concede  that  their  position  is  secure. 
But  as  Walvoord  has  pointed  out,  the  teachings  of  the  whole 
of  Scripture  are  against  them  (John  F.  Walvoord,  The  Return 
of  the  Lord,  pp.  80-89).  Furthermore,  they  betray  their 
own  lack  of  security  as  well  as  their  unwillingness  really  to 
let  the  church  go  throu^  the  intensity  of  the  tribulation  by 
their  exegesis  of  this  passage. 

The  posttribulation  position  must  first  establish  that  the 
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church  and  not  Israel  is  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  This 
they  find  hard  to  sustain.  One  who  is  representative  of  their 
position  has  set  forth  four  reasons  to  show  that  the  discourse 
has  primary  reference  to  the  church  and  not  to  Israel:  (1) 
The  discourse  was  spoken  to  those  who  formed  the  church  of 
New  Testament  times  and  hence  were  representative  of  the 
church  of  all  ages;  (2)  if  this  discourse  is  not  for  the  church, 
none  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  are  for  the  church;  (3)  the  dis¬ 
course  was  spoken  after  Christ  had  finally  rejected  Israel  in 
Matthew  23;  (4)  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  interpret  one 
section  of  the  discourse  for  the  Jew  and  then,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  another  section  for  the  church  (Robert  Cameron, 
Scriptural  Truth  About  the  Lord*s  Return,  pp.  61  ff. ).  These 
arguments,  as  forceful  as  they  may  appear  at  first,  hold  lit¬ 
tle  weight.  The  inconsistency  of  one’s  opponents  is  never  a 
strong  argument  for  a  positive  position,  while  argument  two 
is  really  a  denial  of  the  distinctive  character  of  each  of  the 
gospel  records.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  Christ  had  rejected 
Israel  as  a  whole  in  Matthew  23,  but  He  was  dealing  with  the 
faithful  remnant  within  that  nation  in  the  Olivet  Discourse. 

Turning  to  the  positive,  the  arguments  for  understanding 
the  discourse  to  be  strictly  for  Israel  are  fivefold:  (1)  there 
is  not  one  reference  to  the  church  in  the  passage.  Further¬ 
more,  to  place  the  church  in  the  passage  is  to  show  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  character  of  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ;  (2)  the  disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  delivered  the  dis¬ 
course  were  Jews  who  asked  questions  concerning  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  was  upon  their  heart — when  would  the  long-prom¬ 
ised  Messianic  kingdom  begin;  (3)  the  age  which  was  under 
discussion  was  the  age  which  completes  the  Old  Testament 
saints’  hopes  and  dreams,  the  Messianic  age;  (4)  the  dis¬ 
course  answers  these  questions  and  discusses  this  age;  (5) 
the  preacher  was  the  Messiah  of  Israel. 

One  is  almost  forced  to  conclude  that  the  posttribulation- 
ists  put  the  church  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  and  hence  in  the 
tribulation  by  sheer  will  power,  i.  e. ,  they  want  it  there  and 
therefore  it  must  be  so.  But  when  it  comes  to  having  the 
church  go  through  the  tribulation  with  all  of  its  horrors  as 
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suggested  in  Matthew  24:16-22  and  depicted  in  Revelation  6- 
18  and  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  instinc¬ 
tively  recoil.  Their  reaction  is  to  water  down  the  intensity 
of  the  tribulation  and  to  deny  the  words  of  Christ:  "For  then 
there  shall  be  great  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And 
except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh 
be  saved"  (Matt.  24:21-22a). 

Rose  (George  L.  Rose,  Tribulation  Till  Translation,  pp. 
82-83)  and  Mauro  (Philip  Mauro,  The  Seventy  Weeks  and  the 
Great  Tribulation,  pp.  213-14)  insist  that  the  tribulation 
herein  described  is  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D,  70.  To  do 
this  they  must  strain  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  immed¬ 
iately  to  mean  a  period  of  now  over  nineteen  hundred  years. 
Mauro  informs  us  that  the  word  "signifies  merely  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  be  followed  immediately  by  a 
period  (of  unmeasured  length)  which  would  be  characterized 
by  commotions  of  the  sort  described"  (ibid. ,  p,  283). 

Even  to  maintain  his  position  that  this  is  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Mauro  is  forced  to  deny  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture  regarding  the  intensity  of  the  great  tribulation. 
These  verses  do  not  speak  of  "a  calamity  that  should  exceed 
all  others  in  magnitude,"  but  one  which  is  "different  in  kind; 
and  moreover,  they  speak  of  one  which  was  to  come  as  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  Jewish  nation"  (ibid. ,  p.  226). 

Others  seek  to  have  the  church  go  through  the  tribulation 
but  join  Rose  and  Mauro  in  denying  the  intensity  of  the  tribu¬ 
lation.  Scruby  claims  that  it  is  unparalleled  because  of  its 
universality,  not  because  of  the  intensity  of  individual  suffer¬ 
ing  (John  Scruby,  The  Great  Tribulation,  The  Churches  Su¬ 
preme  Test,  I,  152),  McPherson  holds  that  it  is  merely 
another  period  of  persecution  upon  the  church  and  those  "who 
went  through  the  other  periods  would  not  feel  that  they  had 
missed  anything  during  their  first  period  of  trial"  (Norman 
McPherson,  Triumph  Throu^  Tribulation,  p.  22).  Reese 
insists  that  the  church  will  be  raptured  "immediately  before 
the  wrath  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  falls"  (Alexander  Reese, 
The  i^proaching  Advent  of  Christ,  p.  212).  Newton  seeks  to 
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minimize  the  intensity  of  the  tribulation  by  confining  it  to 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  and  exempting  Christian  believers  from 
it  (Benjamin  W.  Newton,  The  Prophecy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
Contained  in  Matthew  XXIV  and  XXV,  p.  64). 

But  the  plain  words  of  Christ  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  the  words  of  men.  To  attempt  to  do  so  is  to  demonstrate 
the  weakness  of  one’s  own  position. 

Two  objections  against  the  dispensational  interpretation 
of  this  passage  have  been  considered  and  found  wanting. 
There  are  other  problems  of  interpretation  in  this  passage, 
but  these  do  not  affect  the  teaching  that  the  great  tribulation 
as  described  in  Matthew  24:9-28  is  the  terrible  time  of  afflic¬ 
tion  and  judgment  which  comes  upon  Israel  in  her  last  days. 
Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July-September,  1956,  Number) 


MAN'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 
By  William  J.  Wolf.  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. ,  1955.  189  pp. 

$2.95. 

This  volume,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  "Christian  Faith  Series,"  is 
written  by  the  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  and  philosophy  of  religion  at 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  For  the  most 
part,  it  deals  with  familiar  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  sphere  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,  beginning  with  the 
search  for  God  today  and  tracing 
the  path  through  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  New  Testament  with  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  supreme  revelation 
of  God.  In  his  doctrine  of  revela¬ 
tion,  he  presents  the  familiar  def¬ 
inition  found  in  both  neo -orthodoxy 
and  crisis  theology.  Revelation  is 
primarily  communication  of  God  to 
man  and  is  valid  only  as  it  is  ex¬ 
perienced  by  man.  Unlike  some 
adherents  of  neo-orthodoxy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  author  places  more  em¬ 
phasis  up>on  historic  revelation. 
He  states:  'It  is  to  the  events  of 
the  life,  death,  resurrection,  ex¬ 
altation,  and  return  of  Christ  that 
the  Christian  looks  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  Here  it  is  believed 
that  a  history  o f  revelation  is 
transformed  into  history  as  reve¬ 
lation"  (p.  54). 

In  his  presentation  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  significance  of  Jesus  Christ 


he  is  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the 
usual  neo-orthodox  position.  In 
response  to  the  question  concerning 
the  place  of  Jesus  in  relation  to 
revelation,  he  states:  "The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  without 
hesitation  or  apology.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  final  revelation"  (p.  104). 
He  openly  opposes  those  who  regard 
Jesus  simply  as  the  "world's  great¬ 
est  religious  teacher"  (p.  92).  He 
states  further:  "Only  if  Jesus  is 
not  merely  like  the  God  whom  He 
describes,  but  is  essentially  that 
God,  can  faith  grasp  the  full  depth 
of  the  teaching"  (p.  92).  He  points 
out  that  "Jesus  has  a  disturbing 
habit  of  placing  Himself  where  His 
contemporaries  had  been  taught  to 
place  God.  The  cry  of  blasphemy 
raised  against  Him  was  justified  if 
this  Nazarene  carpenter  had  no 
further  credentials"  (p.  93). 

In  contrast  to  the  conservative 
tendency  in  his  doctrine  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  he  argues  against  the 
idea  that  heathen  religions  do  not 
contain  some  revelation  of  God. 
He  attempts  a  middle  course  be¬ 
tween  those  who  claim  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  Christianity  and  those 
who  would  equate  Christianity  as 
merely  another  religion. 

As  the  author  himself  claims, 
the  main  contribution  of  the  book  is 
in  the  realm  of  the  doctrine  of  rev¬ 
elation  and  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  well-written  exposition 
of  the  neo-orthodox  point  of  view. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 
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TOWARD  A  THEOLOGYOF  EVAN¬ 
GELISM.  By  Julian  N.  Hartt. 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 

1955.  123  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  who 
is  the  Noah  Porter  professor  of 
philosophical  theology  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Divinity  School,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  state  the  Christian  faith 
in  relation  to  contemporary  evan¬ 
gelism.  Theologically,  the  volume 
is  characteristic  of  the  theological 
position  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  teaches,  which  is  somewhere  in 
a  mediate  position  between  the  old 
liberalism  and  the  neo-orthodox 
point  of  view.  The  author  views 
God  the  Father  as  almi^ty,  tran¬ 
scendent,  immanent,  and  having 
the  characteristic  attributes  of 
God.  In  his  consideration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  however,  while  ascribing 
to  Him  all  the  titles  of  deity  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  Christ  by  evan¬ 
gelicals,  it  is  clear  from  his  point 
of  view  that  Christ  is  experimen¬ 
tally  divine,  but  not  constitutional¬ 
ly  so.  While  he  declares  "that  Je¬ 
sus  is  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God 
because  He  is  so  ordained  from 
eternity,"  He  is  divine  primarily 
"because  He  is  supremely  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  demands  of  the  kingdom 
of  God"  (p.  36).  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  elevates  Christ  above  all 
other  prophets  a s  the  one  who 
"alone  participates  fully  in  the  will 
and  work  of  the  Almighty  Father" 
(p.  37). 

Notably  absent  in  this  book  on 
evangelism  is  any  discussion  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  substitutionary 
atonement,  or  the  other  elements 
of  evangelicalism.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  form  of  theology 


that  while  the  terms  of  evangelical¬ 
ism  are  constantly  used  their  defi¬ 
nition  robs  them  of  most  of  their 
former  meaning.  Ultimately,  the 
gospel  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  redeeming 
principle  advanced  by  the  author  is 
limited  to  this  proclamation. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH  AND  THE 
COMING  GREAT  CHURCH.  By 
John  Knox.  The  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York,  1955.  160  pp. 

$2.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the 
Baldwin  professor  of  sacred  liter¬ 
ature  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York.  The  book  itself 
is  adevelopmentof  the  Hoover 
Lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
his  examination  of  the  grounds  for 
ecumenicity  in  the  chiurch,  the 
concept  that  the  apostolic  church 
is  oxu*  model  for  imity  theologically 
and  ecclesiastically  i s  refuted. 
The  obvious  divisions  and  defec¬ 
tions  which  existed  even  in  the  first 
century  are  cited  by  the  author  as 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Acts  is  a 
one-sided  picture  of  unity  in  the 
church  which  cannot  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously. 

The  volume  realistically  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  extreme  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  achieving  any  true  ecu¬ 
menicity  in  the  church  today.  The 
ultimate  achievement  is  described 
as  something  that  only  God  can  ef¬ 
fect.  It  will  be  built  upon  a  ful¬ 
fillment  of  that  which  the  first- 
century  church  was  prophetic 
rather  than  a  return  to  ^postolie 
theology  and  imity.  The  volume  is 
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a  frank  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  first- 
century  theology  in  order  to  achieve 
a  measure  of  first-century  unity  in 
the  church  and  as  such  is  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  theological  bankruptcy 
that  characterizes  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  author  gives  little 
attention  to  the  point  of  view  that 
organizational  unity  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  true  spiritual  unity  such 
as  the  Scriptures  portray  as  al¬ 
ready  existing  between  true  be¬ 
lievers. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

BffiUCAL  RELIGION  AND  THE 
SEARCH  FOR  ULTIMATE  RE- 
AUTY.  By  Paul  Tillich.  The 
University  of  C h ic  ago  Press, 
Chicago,  1955.  85  pp.  $2.25. 

As  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  contemporary  neo -orthodoxy, 
the  author  of  this  volume  makes  a 
further  contribution  in  this  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  philosophy 
and  Biblical  theology.  The  view¬ 
point  is  advanced  that  theology 
must  take  precedence  over  philos¬ 
ophy  but  that  theology  inevitably  is 
also  a  philosophy  of  a  sort. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  exposition  of  ontology 
or  the  question  of  being.  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  subject,  personalism  is 
related  to  being  in  that  experience 
of  being  is  essentially  personal. 
The  divine -human  relationship  and 
divine  manifestations  are  related 
to  personalism.  The  volume  closes 
with  adiscussionof  ontological 
problems  in  the  subjective  and  ob¬ 
jective  aspects  of  Biblical  religion. 

While  some  of  the  discussion  is 
undoubtedly  a  valid  analysis  of  the 


philosophic  problem  of  being,  the 
problem  itself  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult  in  that  the  whole  school  of 
modern  existentialism  and  neo - 
orthodoxy  rejects  the  absolute  in- 
fallibility  of  Scripture  and  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  in  its 
ordinary  sense.  The  ordinary 
evangelical  layman,  whose  faith  is 
quite  naive  compared  to  that  of  the 
philosopher,  often  achieves  a 
clearer  insight  in  his  belief  that 
God  is  the  answer  to  the  quest  for 
ultimate  reality  than  does  the 
learned  scholar.  This  book  will 
be  of  primary  interest  to  phlloso- 
phers  and  students  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By 

H.  H.  Rowley.  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1955. 

201  pp.  $3.50. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  the  Bible,  often  denied  by  the 
old  liberalism  which  emphasized 
seeming  discrepancies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  within  the  Bible  and  con¬ 
trasted  different  sections  sharply. 
While  the  author  rejects  the  con¬ 
servative  doctrine  of  verbal  inspi- 
r  at  ion,  in  his  interpretation  he 
leans  more  to  the  conservative 
than  to  the  liberal  point  of  view. 
Like  the  liberals,  however,  he  de¬ 
nies  that  the  view  of  the  Prophet 
Samuel  "that  God  delighted  in 
wholesale  and  improvoked  massa¬ 
cre"  could  have  been  inspired  by 
God.  He  also  denies  that  dispen- 
sationallsm  is  an  adequate  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  diversity  of  Scripture 
and  finds  solution  instead  in  the 
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concept  that  inspiration  came 
throng  imperfect  men  whose  im¬ 
perfections  are  imparted  to  the 
Scripture. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  liberal 
tendencies,  the  author  emphasizes 
the  divine  unity  of  the  Scripture 
and  presents  material  which  will  be 
of  interest  and  profit  to  discerning 
conservatives 

The  imitythat  the  author  discov¬ 
ers  in  the  entire  Scriptures  is  also 
found  in  the  New  Testament  itself 
and  the  point  of  view  is  expoimded 
that  there  is  no  essential  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  gospels  and  the 
epistles.  In  the  discussion,  the 
substitutionary  death  of  Christ  is 
rejected  and  the  concept  advanced 
that  the  cross  pre-eminently  pro¬ 
claims  the  love  of  God  rather  than 
a  judicial  expiation.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  sacran^nts, 
in  essence  the  evangelical  approach 
is  presented.  While  the  volume  as 
a  whole  will  be  theologically  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  conservatives,  its 
principal  emphasis  is  against  the 
liberal  position  and  reflects  the 
trend  to  increasing  realism  in 
Biblical  interpretation 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

ULTIMATE  QUESTIONS.  By  Na¬ 
thaniel  Micklem.  The  Abingdon 

Press,  New  York,  1955.  136 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  volumt*  re¬ 
tired  in  1953  after  twenty-one 
years  of  teaching  in  the  field  of 
dogmatic  theology  at  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  He  himself  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  possible  title  for  the 
volume  would  be  "The  LastThou^t 
of  a  Discontented  Theologian"  or 


"The  Regrettable  Bankruptcy  of 
Traditional  Theology. " 

After  an  introductory  chapter 
on  "The  Language  of  Religion," 
the  discussion  turns  to  the  idtimate 
questions  of  whether  God  creates 
and  whether  God's  providence  is 
evident  in  the  world.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  chapters  which  fol¬ 
low  on  "The  Jesus  of  History"  and 
"The  Resurrection"  and  "The  Cos¬ 
mic  Christ,"  the  author  takes  the 
position  that  the  Scriptures  are  not 
in  themselves  the  final  answer  to 
the  questions.  He  finds  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inspiration  unacceptable  to 
the  modem  mind;  the  teaching  that 
Jesus  is  both  God  and  man  "open 
to  grave  objection  and  to  be  unin¬ 
telligible  in  the  end."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  while  the  author  has 
raised  ultimate  questions,  he  has 
answered  none  of  them.  The  chief 
value  of  the  volume  is  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  f  r  a  n  k  statement  of 
unbelief. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  BIBLE  A  FTER  TWENTY 
YEARS  OF  ARCHEOLOGY 
(1932-1952).  By  William  Fox- 
well  Albright.  The  Biblical 
Colloquium,  Pittsburgh,  1954. 
Pp.  537-50.  $.75. 

This  exceedingly  stimulating 
review  of  the  progress  of  Biblical 
archeology  in  the  two  decades  prior 
to  1952  first  appeared  in  Religion 
in  Life  (21;4.  1952).  Its  challeng¬ 
ing  and  clear  presentation  of  the 
great  archeological  discoveries  of 
this  period  with  their  bearing  upon 
the  Bible  has  merited  it  this  larger 
circulation.  Albright  points  out 
that  "the  greatest  achievement  erf 
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archeology'  during  this  period  has 
been  to  consolidate  fragmentary 
materials  into  a  synthesis  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Eastern  civili¬ 
zation,  in  which  the  Bible  appears 
in  its  true  historical  perspective" 
(p.  537). 

However,  specific  contributions 
of  archeology  are  outlined,  such  as 
stabilizing  ancient  Near  Eastern 
chronology,  substantiating  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  patriarchal  narra- 
tives,  illustrating  Canaanite 
religion  and  Biblical  poetry,  cor¬ 
roborating  the  events  of  the  exilic 
and  postexilic  period  and  pointing 
toward  an  early  date  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  (A.  D.  90  or  earlier).  The 
notable  finds  at  Mari  on  the  Middle 
Euphrates,  the  tablets  from  Ugarit 
(modern  Ras  Shamra)  in  North  Syr¬ 
ia,  the  new  documents  bearing  on 
the  exilic  and  postexilic  periods, 
particularly  the  Lachish  Letters 
and  New  Aramaic  papyri  and  os- 
traca  from  Egypt,  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  together  with  similar  Pal¬ 
estinian  material  and  the  early 
Gnostic  and  Manichean  codices 
from  Egypt  are  discussed  by  the 
author.  Albright  sets  forth  these 
numerous  discoveries  in  connection 
with  their  important  contributions 
to  Biblical  studies.  The  material 
is  thrilling  reading  for  the  con¬ 
structive  Bible  student. 

M.  F.  Unger 

LAW  AND  COVENANT  IN  ISRAEL 
AND  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR 
EAST.  By  George  E.  Menden¬ 
hall.  The  Biblical  Colloquium, 
Pittsburgh,  1955.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  first-class  study  by 
the  associate  professor  of  Near 


Eastern  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Professor  Menden- 
hall  took  hisPh. D.  in  Semitic 
studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1947  (the  same  year  as  the  re¬ 
viewer).  He  is  also  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  Law  and  Covenant 
in  Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 
first  appeared  in  The  Biblical  Ar¬ 
cheologist  (Vol.  XVn,  May,  1954, 
and  September,  1954)  and  has  evi¬ 
denced  its  usefulness  by  being  re¬ 
printed  and  given  wider  circulation 
in  its  present  form. 

The  author  divides  his  discus¬ 
sion  into  two  parts.  Part  I  deals 
with  "Ancient  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Law."  Part  II  discusses  "Cove¬ 
nant  Forms  in  Israelite  Tradition, " 
dealing  with  the  nature  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  covenant  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  enter  into  the  covenant. 
The  covenant  of  Joshua  24  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  some  detail. 

Professor  Mendenhall  gives  a 
refreshing  interpretation  of  "the 
book  of  the  law"  found  in  Josiah's 
reign  as  a  rediscovery  of  "Moses" 
after  "having  been  dor  mant  for 
nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries" 
(p.  47).  "It  is  here  suggested  that 
what  was  rediscovered  was  not  old 
legislation  but  the  basic  nature  of 
the  old  amphictyonic  covenant.  It 
brou^t  home  to  Josiah  and  the  re- 
1  i  g  i  o  u  s  leadership  that  they  had 
been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  in 
their  assumption  that  Yahweh  had 
irrevocably  committed  Himself  to 
preserve  the  nation  in  the  Davidic- 
Abrahamic  covenant"  (loc.  cit.). 
The  reader  may  not  always  agree 
with  Professor  Mendenhall's  inter¬ 
pretation  but  he  will  always  be 
challenged  by  a  clear  presentation 


against  an  illuminating  background 
of  archeology  and  reliable  linguis¬ 
tic  study. 

M.  F.  Unger 


LIFE  AND  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Mary 
Ellen  Chase.  W.  W.  Norton 
Company,  New  York,  1955. 
201pp.  $3.00. 

This  book,  as  the  author  states, 
is  not  written  for  scholars  or  the¬ 
ologians,  but  for  the  common  lay 
reader.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  sequel 
to  the  author's  The  Bible  and  the 
Common  Reader  (1944,  revised 
1952).  Mary  Ellen  Chase  hi^y 
evaluates  the  Old  Testament  as 
literature,  considering  it  "an  ar¬ 
tistic  achievement  vastly  superior 
to  the  New"  and  demanding  "more 
perception  and  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  its  readers"  (p.  10). 
To  bolster  her  thesis  the  author 
makes  some  excellent  observations 
on  the  creative  powers  of  mind  ol 
the  ancient  Hebrew  people  and 
their  imaginative  genius  as  they 
are  reflected  on  the  pages  of  their 
sacred  literature. 

Charmingly  written,  the  book  is 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  profes¬ 
sor  who  has  taught  Old  Testament 
literature  on  the  college  level  for 
years  and  who  appreciates  its  lit- 
erary  excellence.  However,  in 
critical  matters  the  writer  docilely 
follows  the  tenets  of  the  radical 
hi^er  criticism  of  our  day  and 
bows  to  the  popular  naturalistic 
theories  of  the  date  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  Old  Testanoent 
books. 

M.  F.  Unger 


LAMP  OF  GRACE.  Edited  by  Anne 
Hazelton.  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion,  Overseas  Missionary  Fel¬ 
lowship,  London,  1955.  75  pp. 
$.30. 

This  is  the  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion's  report  of  their  activities  for 
the  year  1954.  Read  what  the  Lord 
has  accomplished  through  this 
wonderful  mission  during  1954. 
Remember  them  in  prayer  before 
the  throne  of  grace. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

HOW  LONG  THE  NIGHT.  By 
Claribel  F.  Dick.  The  Judson 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1955.  117 

pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the 
author's  automobile  accident  and 
her  long  stay  in  the  hospital.  The 
author  reflects  in  this  book  her  deep 
religious  convictions,  her  love  for 
rural  America,  and  her  devotion 
to  her  husband  and  children.  Read 
this  book  and  pass  it  on  to  those 
who  are  sick  and  suffering. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

EVANGELISTIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  Faris 
D.  Whitesell.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grancf  Rapids, 
1955.  121  pp.  $1.75. 

The  author  in  his  foreword  to 
this  book  says:  "Biblical  illustra¬ 
tions  have  many  advantages  over 
others:  they  teach  the  Word;  they 
honor  the  God  of  the  Bible;  they 
enlist  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  they  open  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  hearers  in  imexpected 
ways;  they  give  the  speaker  added 
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authority;  they  never  wear  out;  and 
they  never  arouse  adverse  criti¬ 
cism."  The  author  has  given  about 
150  subjects  with  many  illustra¬ 
tions  for  each  subject.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  has  given  thirty  illustrations 
of  backsliding  and  ei^ty-two  mir¬ 
acles  of  evangelistic  significance. 
The  book  is  simply  arranged  and 
it  should  be  very  helpful  for  the 
evangelist. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

HOW  TO  LEAD  MOSLEMS  TO 

CHRIST.  By  George  K.  Harris. 

China  Inland  Mission,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  122  pp.  $1.50. 

Many  books  large  and  small 
have  been  written  with  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  Christian  and 
prospective  missionary  to  Islam, 
the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Some 
of  these  are  historical,  others  bi¬ 
ographical,  some  doctrinal.  This 
volume  in  the  small  compass  of 
about  one  hundred  pages  presents 
but  the  bare  essentials  of  Islamic 
history  and  biography.  Its  purpose 
is  rather  to  present  the  principles 
of  Moslem-Christian  doctrinal 
confrontation.  Written  with  years 
of  inland  China  Moslem  missionary 
experience,  it  is  clear  that  the 
writer  understands  the  Moslem 
mind. 

The  great  apo s tl e  to  Islam, 
Samuel  Zwemer,  remarks  in  the 
foreword  of  the  book  that  Harris 
"has  put  into  small  compass  what 
is  most  necessary  to  know  or  to 
avoid  in  our  contact  with  Mos¬ 
lems."  The  author  presents  his 
work  in  two  divisions:  "Points  to 
Stress"  and  "Pitfalls  to  Avoid." 
Added  advantage  is  given  the  stu¬ 


dent  in  excellent  footnoting  and 
references  to  appendices,  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  terms,  and  a  useful  bibli¬ 
ography  of  over  fifty -five  items. 

The  series  of  chapters  under 
"Points  to  Stress"  include  compar¬ 
ative  studies  in  Bible-Quran  au¬ 
thoritative  claims,  creedal 
contrasts  and  related  difficult 
problems.  Pitfalls  to  avoid  take 
the  form  of  "Muddled  Statements 
and  Incorrect  Deductions,"  "Care¬ 
less  Diagnosis  or  Dispensing," 
"Subjects  We  Must  Handle  with 
Care,"  and  "Problems  Raised  by 
Moslems."  The  author  is  not  in¬ 
terested  either  in  diluting  the  gos¬ 
pel  or  glorifying  Islam,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  current  religious 
studies. 

While  Harris  suggests  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  not  a  revision  of  his 
earlier  Primer  on  Islam  (out  of 
print),  it  is  nevertheless  an  excel¬ 
lent  manual  for  beginning  mission¬ 
ary  or  student  of  Islam. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

APRAHAM  HOJA  OF  AINTAB.  By 
Vartan  Bilezikian.  Light  and 
Life  Press,  Winona  Lake,  In¬ 
diana,  1955.  151  pp.  $1.50, 

paper. 

The  printed  page  of  church  his¬ 
tory  is  occasionally  enriched  by 
the  content  of  obscure  monographs 
of  unusual  spiritual  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity  in  faraway  places.  Bilezlk- 
ian's  small  book  is  the  simple 
record  of  the  most  unusual  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  among  Armenian 
groups  in  the  Near  East  during  the 
first  four  decades  of  this  century. 

During  these  decades,  through 
newspapers  and  other  means,  the 
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world  became  aware  of  some  of  the 
persecution  of  Armenians  in  this 
area  up  to  and  following  the  first 
World  War.  Fundamentally  the 
persecution  was  racial  as  well  as 
religious.  This  little  volume  is  a 
simple  narrative  of  God's  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  people  for  suffering  and 
their  steadfastness  therein.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  conserve  the  heroic 
martyrdom  and  faithful  witness  in 
the  face  of  unbelievable  suffering 
and  imprisonment.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  a  biography,  but  the  life 
of  Apraham  Hoja  Levonlan  becomes 
the  unifying  element  in  the  record. 

A  notable  spiritual  genealogy 
appears  in  the  work — Moody, 
Fran  son,  Armenian  Christians. 
Frederick  Franson,  founder  of  the 
Evangelical  (Scandinavian)  Alliance 
Mission,  spent  a  number  of  months 
among  the  Armenian  Christians 
and  was  an  anointed  instrument  for 
revival  in  the  Armenian  church. 
What  follows  reflects  such  apos¬ 
tolic  power,  joy,  comfort  and  wlt- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
totally  yielded  servants  as  one 
rarely  finds  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  church  this  side  of  the  Book 
of  Acts. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIM¬ 
OTHY.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1952.  180  pp.  $2.25. 

The  author  is  the  well-known 
Bishop  of  Durham  of  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  in  the  Church 
oi  England.  He  was  a  Bible  student 
of  note  and  a  scholar  of  interna¬ 
tional  renown.  His  contributions 
are  of  hi^  literary  merit. 


In  the  present  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  produced  forty -eight  de¬ 
votional  studies.  They  are  equal  in 
length,  usually  covering  three 
pages.  The  purpose  of  the  writer 
was  to  take  up  "this  heart-moving 
Epistle  with  the  single  intention  of 
expounding  it  after  the  manner  of 
a  'Bible  Reading,'  not  for  literary 
criticism  or  enquiry  but  in  quest 
of  divine  messages  for  heart  and 
life"  (p.  7). 

This  devotional  volume  fairly 
bursts  with  its  note  of  praise  and 
its  deeply  spiritual  tone.  It  will 
be  a  worthy  addition  to  any  devo- 
tional  section  of  a  believer's 
library. 

J.  E.  Evans 

MY  CHRISTMAS  BOOK.  By  F.  W. 

Boreham.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1953. 

79  pp.  $1. 50. 

The  author  is  a  noted  writer 
who  makes  his  home  in  Australia. 
He  is  known  throughout  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  for  his  many  volumes  of 
a  devotional  nature.  Many  a  con¬ 
gregation  has  been  fed  from  Bore- 
ham  without  know  in  g  that  their 
pastor  had  gotten  his  illustrations 
from  the  pen  of  this  Englishman. 

The  book  contains  twelve  heart¬ 
warming  stories  built  about  Christ¬ 
mas.  They  are  tnily  a  classic  in 
Christian  Christmas  literature. 
Among  the  titles  are  the  following; 
"A  Midsummer  Christmas,"  "How 
Christmas  Came  to  Roaring  Camp," 
"A  Christmas  in  the  Studio,"  "A 
Clouded  Christmas,"  "A  Christmas 
Crime"  and  seven  others. 

This  little  volume  would  make 
an  appreciated  gift  or  a  worth- 
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while  acquisition. 

J.  E.  Evans 

FLAME  FOR  THE  ALTAR.  By 
William  Ward  Ayer.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1952.  198  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  was  the  pastor  of  the 
internationally  famous  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  of  New  York,  1936- 
50.  He  is  an  outstanding  broad¬ 
caster,  evangelist,  author,  and 
teacher.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  addresses  given  before  the 
student  body  in  the  annual  lecture- 
ship  known  as  "The  Bob  Jones 
University  Lectures  on  Evange¬ 
lism.  "  This  series  was  the  third 
given  and  was  presented  in  1952. 

The  book  contains  twelve  lec¬ 
tures,  which  are  divided  into  three 
parts:  "The  Needed  Revival," 
"The  National  Situation, "  and  "A 
Method  to  Be  Pursued.  " 

The  volume  is  a  popular  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject  of  evangelism. 
The  chapter  entitled  "The  Effective 
Evangelistic  Sermon"  is  of  special 
interest.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  telling  illustrations.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  preachers. 

J.  E.  Evans 

THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF 
JESUS.  By  Charles  M.  Lay- 
mon.  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York,  1955.  336  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  book,  having 
served  for  some  years  as  dean  and 
professor  of  literature  and  history 
of  the  Bible  at  Scarritt  College, 
Nashville,  is  now  editor  of  adult 
publications  for  the  Editorial  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 


the  Methodist  Church. 

The  material  in  this  volume  was 
prepared  after  consultation  with 
teachers  of  college  courses  in  the 
life  of  Christ  and  was  designed 
specifically  for  use  as  a  textbook. 
Viewed  from  a  mechanical  stand¬ 
point,  the  author  has  produced  a 
useful  book.  The  style  of  writing 
is  direct  and  concise.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  short  with  questions  for 
discussion  and  suggestions  for 
reading  being  appended  to  each. 
An  index  of  Scripture  and  an  index 
of  subjects  also  contribute  to  the 
utility  of  the  book  for  study  pur¬ 
poses. 

From  the  standpoint  of  content, 
however,  this  book  has  many  lim¬ 
itations  as  far  as  evangelical 
Christians  are  concerned.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  the  author  does 
not  believe  in  a  divinely  inspired 
and  hence  authoritative  Scriptural 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ.  In 
discussing  the  Synoptic  problem, 
he  presents  the  usual  liberal  views 
and  gives  no  consideration  to  the 
divine  operation  whereby  the  Holy 
Spirit  guided  and  controlled  the 
human  writers  of  Scripture. 

As  a  result  of  this  basic  defi¬ 
ciency,  the  author  has  been  led  to 
espouse  insufficient  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  discussing  such  matters 
as  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  the  resur¬ 
rection,  etc. ,  different  points  of 
view  are  presented.  In  order,  the 
writer  explains,  that  the  reader 
mi^t  employ  individual  judgment. 
Such  an  ai:^ roach,  however,  is  pre¬ 
judicial  in  itself  in  that  the  Scrip- 
tural  viewpoint  is  not  at  all 
adequately  represented.  In  other 
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matters  the  author  betrays  his  own 
liberal  position  by  stating,  e.  g. , 
that  it  was  only  the  theology  of  the 
church  at  a  later  period  that  led  to 
the  emphasis  upon  Jesus  as  Gk)d  in 
the  flesh. 

The  significance  of  this  book  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  current  liberal  views  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus  Christ,  His  life  and 
ministry.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  biased  treatment  of  a  most 
worthy  subject  will  do  more  to  un¬ 
dermine  than  to  establish  faith. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

EVANGELISM.  By  James  A. 

Stewart.  Continental  Press, 

Philadelphia,  19  55.  141  pp. 

Paper. 

The  author  has  written  from  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  evangelism 
covering  a  period  of  thirty  years 
and  many  sections  of  the  world. 
Previously  appearing  as  separate 
booklets,  the  messages  have  now 
been  gathered  and  published  in  one 
volume.  The  material  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters  which  are  en¬ 
titled:  "Hollywood  Evangelism, " 
"Pot-Pourri  Evangelism,"  "Defec¬ 
tive  Evangelism,"  "Personal  Evan¬ 
gelism,"  "New  Testament  Evange¬ 
lism, "  "Dynamic  Evangelism," 
and  "Publicity  in  Evangelism." 

Without  question  this  is  a  book 
that  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 
It  should  be  read  by  Christian 
workers  of  every  classification 
and  particularly  by  those  engaged 
in  full-time  evangelistic  efforts. 
The  message  of  this  book  is  es¬ 
pecially  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
widespread  revival  of  Interest  in 
evangelism  on  the  part  of  nearly 
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every  religious  group. 

Decrying  frivolity,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  men  instead  of  Christ,  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  the  gospel  palatable 
to  the  unsaved,  mixed  evangelistic 
campaigns  (alliance  of  modernistic 
and  evangelical  churches),  defec¬ 
tive  public  invitations,  etc.,  the 
authorpleadsfor  a  Christ-centered 
and  Holy  Spirit-empowered  evan¬ 
gelism.  He  declares,  "Defective 
public  invitations  have  resulted  in 
anemic  Christians  and  Christless 
bastards  (Heb.  8:12).  How  many  a 
preacher  has  preached  a  glorious 
Gospel  message  and  then  weakened 
his  address  with  a  poor,  vague  in¬ 
vitation"  (p.  56). 

No  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  chapters  were  once  printed 
separately,  there  is  a  lack  of  or- 
ganization  and  some  repetition. 
This  does  not,  however,  detract 
from  the  appeal  of  the  book.  Par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  is  the  very 
practical  chapter  on  "Personal 
Evangelism." 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  UNTROUBLED  HEART.  By 
Mrs.  Howard  Taylor.  China 
Inland  Mission,  Philadelphia, 
1955.  32  pp.  $.25. 

This  booklet  was  first  published 
in  1939,  revised  in  1954  and  printed 
in  its  present  form  as  a  gift  edition 
in  1955.  It  is  composed  of  eight 
brief  devotional  messages  written 
by  the  daughter  of  Hudson  Taylor, 
founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion.  The  reader  will  find  each 
chapter  to  be  refreshing  and  spir¬ 
itually  edifjring.  Pertinent  illus¬ 
trations  enforce  the  message  as  do 
the  pointed  applications.  It  is  ob- 


vious  that  these  words  come  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  has  personally 
appropriated  the  blessings  of  a 
walk  with  God. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  PROPHET  DANIEL.  By 
A.  C.  Gaebelein.  Kregel  Pub¬ 
lications,  Grand  Rapids,  1955. 
212  pp.  $2.50. 

The  many  outstanding  books 
written  by  A.  C.  Gaebelein  have 
long  served  as  a  source  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  edification  for  a  great  host 
of  evangelical  Bible  believers. 
This  volume  has  been  no  exception 
hence  many  will  be  grateful  that  it 
is  again  accessible. 

Although  the  treatment  of  this 
crucial  book  of  Scripture  is  in 
concise  language,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  clear  and  convincing.  The 
premillennial  interpretation  is 
faithfully  followed.  This  book  will 
continue  to  profit  not  only  begin¬ 
ning  students  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
but  also  more  mature  students  of 
the  Bible. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

CHORAL  READINGS  FROM  THE 
BIBLE.  By  Helen  A.  Brown 
and  Harry  J.  Weltman.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1955.  63  pp.  $1.00. 

In  this  volume  forty-nine  Bible 
passages  are  arranged  for  choral 
speaking.  The  compilers  have  de¬ 
signed  their  use  not  primarily  for 
verse  choir  work  but  more  gener¬ 
ally  for  entire  audiences  in  youth 
meetings  and  devotional  services, 
as  well  as  the  regular  worship 
services  of  the  church.  The  chief 


advantage  of  such  choral  reading 
would  be  to  encourage  more  con¬ 
gregational  participation  in  such 
meetings.  This  book,  then,  will 
appeal  to  the  youth  workers  as  well 
as  the  pastor  who  may  desire  to 
vary  the  customary  responsive 
reading  in  regular  worship  serv¬ 
lets.  The  passages,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  taken  from  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

A  DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  BIBLE.  By  William 
J.  Shergold.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1955.  284 

pp.  $3.50. 

This  commentary  on  the  Bible 
was  written  for  the  lay  reader  and 
was  planned  originally  with  special 
reference  to  The  Shorter  Oxford 
Bible.  The  author  is  affiliated 
with  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  material  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters,  eleven  of  which 
are  presented  in  two  sections:  the 
Old  Testament  Church  and  the  New 
Testament  Church.  The  writer's 
general  plan  was  to  follow  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  Bible  history  discussing 
in  a  concise  and  cogent  manner 
the  leading  events  and  characters 
of  each  period. 

Readers  will  find  the  book  in¬ 
teresting  and  enli^tening  in  many 
respects  but  some,  the  reviewer 
included,  are  certain  to  be  alarmed 
upon  noting  evidences  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  espoused  liberal  views 
and  opinions.  The  scene  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Jonah  are  dismissed 
as  "allegorical  representations  of 
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facts."  A  Second  and  Third  Isaiah 
are  posited.  Zechariah  9-14  is 
declared  to  have  a  different  author 
from  the  earlier  chapters,  and 
Daniel  is  declared  to  have  been 
written  during  the  Maccabean  pe¬ 
riod.  Likewise,  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  desire  to  rationalize 
or  naturalize  certain  supernatural 
occurrences  in  the  Scriptures. 
Finally,  it  is  apparent  throughout 
the  book  that  a  failure  to  recognize 
God's  distinct  dealings  with  Jew, 
Gentile  and  church  has  resulted  in 
an  inability  to  interpret  properly 
large  areas  of  the  Scriptures. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

EFFECTIVE  BIBLE  STUDY.  By 

Howard  F.  Vos.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1956.  224  pp.  $3.50. 

Although  there  are  several  ex¬ 
cellent  books  on  methods  of  Bible 
study  in  print  today,  this  new  work 
by  Dr.  Howard  Vos  will  doubtless 
have  a  wide  popular  appeal  and 
usefulness.  It  sets  forth  sixteen 
methods  of  Bible  study  such  as  the 
inductive,  synthetic,  theological, 
devotional,  and  historical  methods. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  method  under  discus¬ 
sion,  then  develops  an  example  or 
two  of  that  method,  and  concludes 
with  suggestions  for  further  study. 
The  book  also  has  appendixes  on 
using  the  work  in  the  classroom, 
outlining,  homiletics,  and  filing. 

The  fact  that  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  sixteen  methods  in  the  book 
necessitates  some  brevity  of  treat¬ 
ment.  However,  there  is  adequate 
definition  of  each  method  and  a 
more  than  sufficient  amount  of  il¬ 


lustrative  material  to  stimulate 
individual  study.  The  author  has 
entered  into  the  labors  of  others, 
and  his  arrangement  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  always  clear  and  simple. 

Some  may  question  the  validity 
of  distinguishing  sixteen  different 
methods.  It  would  seem  that  such 
methods  as  the  geographical,  so¬ 
ciological,  political,  and  cultural 
are  merely  special  examples  of 
the  topical  method  of  Bible  study. 
If  these  are  tmly  separate  meth¬ 
ods,  then  one  might  conceivably 
add  others  to  the  list;e.g. ,  the 
anthropological  method.  Too,  the 
critical  and  historical  methods  are 
very  similar  if  not  identical,  and 
certainly  their  principles  are  to  be 
applied  in  the  use  of  all  the  other 
methods. 

Christian  laymen  will  profit 
greatly  from  the  study  of  this  book, 
and  it  should  find  use  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  text  for  courses  in  this 
subject.  One  is  glad  to  see  that 
the  paper  on  which  the  book  is 
printed  will  take  ink.  Helpful  in¬ 
dexes  add  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  one  trusts  it  will  have  a  wide 
ministry  in  leading  people  into  a 
fuller  and  more  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Word  erf  God. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  MORAL  DECISION.  By  Ed¬ 
mond  Cahn.  Indiana  University 
Press,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
1955.  342  pp.  $5.00. 

Although  not  a  theological  work, 
this  book  is  not  entirely  unrelated 
to  the  field  of  theology,  for  it  is  a 
lawyer's  very  expert  presentatiem 
of  the  store  of  moral  insight  and 
experience  that  American  courts 
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have  developed  over  the  years. 
Each  topic  begins  with  an  actual 
case  history  which  reveals  the 
moral  forces  that  operate  in  our 
society  and  concludes  with  the  au¬ 
thor's  own  evaluation  and  criti¬ 
cism.  In  its  field  and  relative  to 
the  particular  questions  it  raises, 
it  is  a  very  stimulating  book. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  PRIE  STHOOD.  ByW.  A. 
Jurgens.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1955. 
133  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  translation  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom's  Peri  Hierosynes, 
The  Priesthood.  The  work  itself 
is  a  dialogue  between  Chrysostom 
and  his  friend  Basil  concerning  the 
glories  and  duties  of  holdingan 
office  of  authority  in  the  church. 
The  translation  is  a  scholarly  piece 
of  work  further  enhanced  by  a  com¬ 
plete  index  of  Biblical  references 
and  a  complete  subject  index. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

GERMAN  PROTESTANTS  FACE 
THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION.  By 
William  O.  Shanahan.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  1954.  434 
pp.  $6.75. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  during 
the  nineteen th  century  posed  a 
problem  to  the  German  Protestant 
church  which  had  been  wedded  to 
an  agrarian  economy.  The  author, 
associate  professor  of  history  at 
Notre  Dame,  in  this  volume,  the 
first  of  a  two-volume  study,  docu- 
ments  the  attempts  of  German 


evangelicals  to  deal  with  the  social 
questions  brou^t  about  by  the 
change  in  their  national  economy. 

His  conclusions  seem  valid:  the 
evangelical  cause  lost  favor  with 
the  German  people,  first,  because 
it  was  linked  to  a  conservative 
government  which  made  no  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  social  causes  of 
human  misery  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  it  ministered  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  industrial  class. 
Not  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  evangelicals  begin  to 
recognize  that  "bettering  man's 
economic  lot"  was  the  solution  to 
the  social  problems  of  that  day. 
Until  that  time  such  movements  as 
the  Inner  Mission  which  sought  to 
reach  the  heathen  masses  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  land  consider¬ 
ed  charity  to  individuals  as  the  only 
means  of  relieving  social  distress. 

The  decisive  event  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  Before  that  year  "German 
Protestantism  lost  an  opportimity 
to  befriend  the  masses  .  .  .  by 
openly  associating  itself  with  the 
monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
by  extending  its  blessing  laterally 
to  the  propertied  classes.  .  .  ." 
Frightened  by  the  revolution,  Ger¬ 
man  Protestants  in  their  unity 
meetings  at  the  Wittenburg  Kir- 
chentag  began  to  consider  the  social 
needs  of  the  masses  and  also  to 
exhibit  an  Interest  in  democracy. 
When  the  revolution  waned,  how¬ 
ever,  they  returned  to  their  hered¬ 
itary  conservatism.  As  Shanahan 
puts  it:  "After  1848  German  Prot¬ 
estantism  gradually  lost  its  power 
to  reach  and  stir  the  masses;  their 
world  and  their  life  became  in- 
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creasingly  alien.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this.  Ortho¬ 
dox  German  Protestants  climg  ob¬ 
stinately  to  the  political  system 
which  had  been  discredited  by  the 
revolution,  while  another  group  of 
believers,  hoisting  the  banner  of 
liberal  Protestantism,  accepted  an 
Intel  lectualized  outlook  upon  human 
affairs  that  overlooked  the  masses 
completely.  .  .  .  For  those  halt¬ 
ing  concessions  made  to  constitu- 
tionalism  in  Prussia  after  1848 
the  orthodox  Protestants  had  little 
respect,  since  their  allegiance  was 
still  pledged  to  the  monarchy  of 
their  fathers."  From  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  history,  one  must  agree 
with  Shanahan  that  at  a  decisive 
moment,  German  Protestantism 
cast  its  lot  "with  the  authoritarian 
and  the  agrarian  traditions  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  life,  openly  scorning  the 
Urban -industrial  and  liberal  world 
that  was  coming  into  being.  Ger¬ 
man  Protestantism  thereby  risked 
the  loss  of  the  common  man's  al¬ 
legiance,  for  by  committing  itself 
to  monarchial  authority,  Protest¬ 
antism  could  not  take  the  side  of 
the  people."  Linked  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  rise  of  liberal  theology, 
here  is  the  explanation  of  the  im¬ 
potence  of  the  German  churbh 
since  that  time. 

In  the  volume  under  review,  the 
author  covers  the  period  from  1815 
to  1871  which  he  terms  the  con¬ 
servative  phase.  A  subsequent 
volume  will  carry  the  narrative  to 
1933. 

The  author  displays  an  excellent 
grasp  of  the  pertinent  literature  in 
the  field  from  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  as  well  as  secular  sourc¬ 
es.  His  excellent  documentation 


of  the  pages  of  the  narrative  is 
reinforced  by  a  copious  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  The  work  will  no  doubt 
remain  a  standard  treatment  of 
this  phase  of  chimch  history  for 
many  years  to  come. 

J.  F.  Rand 

LA  PHENOMENO LOGIE  ET  LA 
FOI.  By  Raymond  Vane ou rt. 
Desclee  and  Company,  Toumai, 
Belgium,  1953.  126  pp. 

This  tiny  treatise  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  s  h  i  p  of  religious  phenomena 
and  faith  is  one  of  a  series  entitled 
Le  Monde  et  la  Foi.  The  study 
was  originally  made  at  a  French 
Catholic  scholarly  meeting  in  1951. 
After  analyzing  the  world  of  phe¬ 
nomena  in  general  and  religious 
phenomena  in  particular,  he  turns 
to  the  problem  posed  in  the  title. 
He  concludes  that  phenomena  is 
valid  only  when  it  has  the  guidance 
of  revealed  theology  and  scholastic 
metaphysics. 

J.  F.  Rand 

FOI  CATHOLIQUE  ET  PROB- 
LEMES  MODERNES.  By  M.  M. 
Labourdette.  Desclee  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Toumai,  Belgium,  1953. 

168  pp. 

The  author  seeks  to  demonstrate 
the  relevance  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  for  the  problems  of  today 
by  analyzing  four  of  the  Papal  en¬ 
cyclicals  of  the  present  pope,  Pius 
Xn.  The  important  encyclical 
Human!  generis  issued  in  1950  is 
examined  for  its  importance  in  the 
understanding  of  Catholic  doctrine 
while  other  encyclicals  are  studied 
for  their  contribution  to  the  vmder- 
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standing  of  the  p o s i t i o n  of  the 
Roman  church  on  moral  problems. 

J.  F.  Rand 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  By  Merrill  F. 

Unger.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1954. 

339  pp.  $4.95. 

The  excellence  of  Dr.  Unger's 
text  on  Old  Testament  archeology 
is  demonstrated  by  its  being  ad¬ 
judged  the  First  Prize-winning 
manuscript  in  the  1953  Zondervan 
Christian  Textbook  Contest.  The 
enthusiasitc  reception  the  book  re¬ 
ceived  when  it  was  published  and 
the  widespread  distribution  it  has 
experienced  substantiate  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  that  award. 

One  of  the  outstanding  merits 
of  the  book  is  the  quality  of  its  lit- 
erary  composition.  Dr.  Unger 
has  a  facile,  flowing  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  makes  his  material  read 
as  easily  and  smoothly  as  much 
lighter,  more  popular  subjects. 
He  possesses  the  capacity  through 
vivid  expression  to  make  charac¬ 
ters  rise  from  the  dust  of  the  past 
as  living  people  and  to  relate  events 
of  ancient  lore  with  the  freshness 
of  today’s  news. 

Amply  conscious  of  the  apolo¬ 
getic  value  of  the  findings  of  ar¬ 
cheology,  particularly  in  the  Old 
Testament  field,  Dr.  Unger  avoids 
extremes  in  claiming  more  than 
the  evidence  warrants,  however. 


He  frankly  faces  problems  which 
remain  in  the  confidence  that  ar¬ 
cheology  confirms  the  Word  of  God 
and  considers  the  alternatives 
available,  rendering  his  decision 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  at  hand. 

Dr.  Unger  has  reduced  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wealth  of  material  to  the 
essentials  to  be  presented  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  Old  Testament  archeology. 
He  eliminates  the  technicalities  in 
his  discussion,  making  the  text 
simple  and  imderstandable  to  the 
average  Christian.  At  the  same 
time  his  mastery  of  the  field  is 
evident. 

The  material  is  organized  in 
short  chapters  which  follow  the 
chronological  development  o f  the 
Old  Testament  itself.  All  the 
chapters  are  thorou^y  outlined, 
an  excellent  help  in  the  use  of  the 
work  as  a  textbook.  Each  chapter 
closes  with  a  brief  sxurvey  of  the 
literature  covering  that  area. 

The  illustrations  are  appropri¬ 
ate  and  well-chosen.  The  line 
drawings  were  done  by  Jack  Coch¬ 
rane,  formerly  a  student  of  Dr. 
Unger's  at  Dallas  Seminary.  They 
are  artistically  done. 

Several  chapters  of  the  volume 
were  published  in  the  pages  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  as  articles  with 
the  permission  of  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House. 

For  the  average  Christian  lay¬ 
man  and  Bible  student  as  well  as 
for  the  seminarian  this  book  is 
hi^y  recommended. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 


Ferre,  Nels  F.  S. ,  "Where  Do  We 

Go  from  Here  in  Theology?" 

Religion  in  Life,  25:5-34,  Win¬ 
ter,  1955-56. 

The  controversial  Swedish- 
American  theologian  makes  a  plea 
for  a  truly  ecumenical  theology 
which  would  go  beyond  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  fundamentalism,  the  high 
church  wing  of  Christianity,  and 
Barthian  "biblicism"  and  the  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  liberalism,  and  exis- 
tentialism  and  emerge  as  "a 
Christ-centered  evangelical  super¬ 
naturalism,  based  on  Revelation 
found  only  by  faith,  generating  and 
sustaining  freedom,  open  to  reason 
and  using  it  fully,  energized  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  concern  for 
the  individual  and  for  society,  made 
conclusive  in  Christian  community, 
which  lives  to  the  ^ory  of  God  and 
finds  fulfillment  only  within  his 
will."  Critiques  of  Dr.  Ferre's 
article  have  been  contributed  by 
Paul  Tillich,  now  of  Harvard  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  Alden  Drew  Kelley, 
president  of  Seabury-Westem 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  Van  Til  of  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  an  evangelical 
represented  on  such  a  panel.  Dr. 
Van  Til  points  out  that  Ferre  de¬ 
sires  to  have  "a  theology  that  is 
'beyond  Fundamentalism  and  Mod¬ 
ernism,  '  but  in  which  Fundamen¬ 
talism  can  keep  the  substance  of 
its  faith,  while  liberalism  also 
preserves  its  own  values."  He 
raises  the  question,  "What  may  we 
be  permitted  to  retain  as  the  sub¬ 


stance  of  our  faith?"  He  finds 
from  this  article  and  other  writings 
of  Ferre  that  the  latter  rejects  the 
basic  positions  of  classical  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  Bible  as  the  direct 
and  final  revelation  of  God,  on  God 
as  existing  separate  from  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  universe,  on  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ  and  on  the  con¬ 
summation  of  history.  Van  Til's 
evaluation  is  this:  "It  is  now  clear 
thaton  Ferre's  view  the  fundamen¬ 
talist  cannot  really  retain  anything 
of  what  he  himself  considers  to  be 
the  substance  of  Christianity. " 


Grounds,  Vernon,  "The  Nature  of 

Evangelicalism,"  Eternity,  7:2: 

12-13,  42-43,  February,  1956. 

This  quarter  seems  to  be  a  time 
for  the  re-evaluation  of  theological 
positions.  Dr.  Grounds,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Baptist  Seminary  in  Denver, 
gives  a  careful  definition  of  the 
term  evangelicalism,  the  new  name 
for  fundamentalism.  Dr.  Grounds 
accurately  sets  forth  the  motive 
why  many  fundamentalists  have 
adopted  the  new  term  evangelical¬ 
ism — the  activities  of  a  minority 
of  fundamentalists  who  by  their 
conduct  have  discredited  the  name 
fundamentalism.  He  admits  that 
the  names  are  synonymous  "if  by 
fundamentalism  is  meant  a  tena¬ 
cious  insistence  upon  the  essential 
and  central  dogmas  of  historic 
Christianity.  Yet  just  as  imdeni- 
ably  evangelicalism  is  not  fimda- 
mentalism  as  ordinarily  construed. 
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A  thorou^going  evangelical  rec¬ 
ognizes  with  a  wry  smile  the  truth 
in  the  liberal  jibe;  'Fundamental¬ 
ism  is  too  much  fun,  too  much 
d — ,  and  too  little  mental!"'  He 
overlooks  entirely,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  reviewer,  that  the  term 
evangelicalism  has  even  less  to 
commend  it  because  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  those  who  have  appropriated 
the  name.  There  have  been  liber¬ 
als  who  self -designate  their  belief, 
evangelical  modernism,  and  there 
are  liberals  without  number  who 
prefer  to  call  themselves  evangel¬ 
icals.  A  survey  of  the  theological 
scene  today  will  show  how  discred¬ 
ited  the  term  evangelical  has  be¬ 
come.  Such  cannot  be  said  for 
fundamentalism.  No  liberal  would 
adopt  that  term  for  he  knows  that 
it  stands  for  the  historic  Christian 
faith  "once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints."  It  may  be  accurately  said 
that  evangelicalism  and  fundamen- 
talism  are  one  and  the  same, 
although  in  practice  some  funda¬ 
mentalists  do  not  reach  the  high 
intellectual  attainments  of  their 
fundamentalist  predecessors  such 
as  J.  Gresham  Machen,  Robert 
Dick  Wilson,  etc.  Having  made 
this  critical  observation,  this  re¬ 
viewer  is  prepared  to  commend 
this  article  as  an  accurate,  schol¬ 
arly  presentation  of  what  evangel¬ 
icalism/fundamentalism  really  is. 
To  Dr.  Grounds  it  is  both  a  wit¬ 
ness  and  a  protest,  "a  witness  for 
the  Bible's  unique  message  of 
God's  redemptive  love,  wisdom 
and  power  as  revealed  in  and  me¬ 
diated  throu^  Jesus  Christ.  That 
is  its  positive  aspect.  Negatively, 
evangelicalism  is  a  protest,  a 
witness  against  the  excessive,  un¬ 


necessary,  eviscerating  CO  nee  s- 
sions  which  liberal  Protestantism 
has  made  to  the  modem-world 
view. "  Dr.  Grounds  sets  forth  in 
lucid  fashion  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  evangelicalism  or  funda¬ 
mentalism  regarding  the  Bible, 
miracles,  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
science,  a  rational  apologetic,  and 
the  imperative  and  possibility  of  a 
spiritual  renewal  for  every  man. 
This  is  a  thou ghtf ul  article  for 
these  times. 


"Is  Evangelical  Theology  Chang¬ 
ing?"  Christian  Life.  17:11: 

16-19,  March,  1956. 

This  symposium  is  good  paral- 
lel  reading  for  the  articles  by 
Ferre  and  Grounds  cited  above.  A 
number  of  evangelical  theologians 
were  polled  for  their  answers  to 
the  question  found  in  the  title. 
Among  the  trends  are  found  the 
following:  a  friendly  attitude  to¬ 
ward  science,  a  more  friendly 
attitude  toward  faith  healing,  an 
increased  e  mpha  s  i  s  on  scholar¬ 
ship,  a  reopening  of  the  subject  of 
Biblical  inspiration,  a  shift  away 
from  so-called  extreme  dispensa- 
tionalism.  Incidentally,  this 
article  is  guilty  of  charging  by  in- 
uendothat  extreme  dispensational- 
ism  and  the  dispensationalism  of 
the  Scofield  Bible  are  one  and  the 
same.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
shift  away  from  what  may  be  ac¬ 
curately  called  extreme  or  ultra- 
dispensationalism,  but  this  group 
has  always  held  a  minor  position 
in  the  dispensational  camp.  Mod- 
erate  dispensationalism  of  the 
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Scofield  Bible  type  is  continuing  to 
hold  a  strong  position  among  Bible 
believers.  Positions  such  as  the 
one  criticized  above  as  well  as 
other  so-called  trends  are  sure  to 
drum  up  considerable  debate  for 
many  will  not  agree  on  the  validity 
of  these  trends.  In  the  April  issue, 
a  similar  article  on  the  question, 
"Is  liberal  theology  changing?" 
was  scheduled  for  publication. 


Hughes,  Philip  E.,  "Evolutionary 
Dogma  and  Christian  Theology," 
Westminster  Theological  Jour¬ 
nal,  18:1:34-47,  November, 
1947. 

The  impact  of  evolutionary 
teaching  up>on  theological  thinking 
during  the  past  c entury  is  well 
analyzed  by  the  author  in  a  lectime 
delivered  at  Westminster  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  He  presents  the 
basic  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  evangelical  Christianity 
and  modem  science  and  ri^tly 
criticizes  the  "dog-like  devotion" 
to  modern  science  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic  of  modem  theology. 
"Modern  theologians  need  to  be 
reminded  that  never  before  has 
science,  for  all  its  amazing  ad¬ 
vances,  been  in  such  a  state  of 
indeterminacy  and  flux."  This 
article  is  basic  to  the  theologian 
who  wants  to  work  in  this  area. 


Metzger,  Bruce  M.,  "Is  the  Yonan 
Codex  Unique?"  Christian 
Century,  73:234-36,  February 
22,  1956. 

This  is  an  informative  article 


which  seeks  to  evaluate  the  Yonan 
Codex,  now  touring  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  raise  funds  for  its  pur¬ 
chase  and  eventual  presentation  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr. 
Metzger,  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  language  and  literature  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
quietly  dispels  much  of  the  element 
of  error  concerning  the  claims 
made  for  the  manuscript.  His 
conclusion  is  that  rather  than  being 
"the  oldest  known  New  Testament 
in  Aramaic,"  it  is  an  authentic, 
relatively  early  Peshitta  manu¬ 
script  of  twenty -two  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  in  Syriac 
instead  of  Aramaic  and  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  such  manuscripts 
now  in  libraries  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 


Missionary  Martyrs. 

Since  the  five  yoimg  men  lost 
their  lives  while  seeking  to  reach 
the  Auca  Indians  in  Ecuador  on 
January  8,  1956,  most  of  the 
Christian  magazines  have  published 
articles  and  pictures  on  their  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  This  note  will  refer  only 
to  a  few  which  have  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  significance.  The  Life 
magazine  article  of  January  30  was 
a  powerful  witness  for  evangelical 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  gave  a  strong  testimony 
such  as  has  been  rarely  possible 
in  a  magazine  of  such  large  circu¬ 
lation.  Phil  Saint  has  a  gripping 
article  on  his  brother,  Nate  Saint, 
entitled  "My  Kid  Brother  Nate" 
(Moody  Monthly.  56:7:16-17,  56, 
March,  1956),  and  in  the  same  is¬ 
sue  are  foimd  the  testimonies  of  all 
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of  the  Saint  family.  Youth  for 
Christ  magazine  for  March  has  the 
testimony  of  T.  E.  McCully,  father 
of  one  of  the  martyrs,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  the  firsthand  articles 
written  by  those  who  participated 
in  the  rescue  attempts.  Christian 
Life  for  March  features  some  of 
the  pictures  taken  by  Life’s  staff 
photographer  which  were  not  used 
by  that  magazine  in  its  article. 
All  of  these  articles  will  thrill  and 
challenge  evangelicals  to  a  greater 
effort  for  the  cause  of  missions. 


Ockenga,  Harold  John,  "The  Unity 
Christ  Seeks,"  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  73:266-67,  February  29, 
1956. 

Invited  to  represent  evangelicals 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  nature 
of  the  unity  we  seek.  Dr.  Ockenga, 
the  pastor  of  Boston’s  Park  Street 
Church,  first  challenges  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  theme  of  the  series.  The 
theme,  he  writes,  "presupposes 
that  we  are  seeking  unity.  But  by 
no  means  are  all  Christians  seek¬ 
ing  unity.  Certainly  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  seeking 
unity  in  its  exclusive  absolutism; 
this  absolutism  is  itself  the  essence 
of  schism.  Some  branches  of 
Protestantism  do  not  seek  for  uni¬ 
ty;  nor  do  all  men  seek  unity,  for 
no  one  would  say  that  theists  and 
atheists,  trinitarians  and  Unitari¬ 
ans,  idealists  and  materialists  can 
be  unified.  Thus  the  question  must 
be  raised.  Who  is  ’we’  ?  Does  ’we’ 
mean  the  liberals,  the  evangelicals, 
the  Roman  Catholics?  Or  does  it 


mean  everybody?  We  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  subject  should  be; 
’What  is  the  nature  of  the  unity  the 
Lord  seeks?’"  Ockenga  points  out 
that  this  unity  is  grounded  on  John 
17:21  and  that  it  is  "a  mystical  un¬ 
ion  patterned  after  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature  or  essence  which  is 
manifested  in  diversity  of  per¬ 
sons."  "We  may  dare  to  say  that 
the  unity  of  which  Jesus  was  speak¬ 
ing  in  John  17:21  was  spiritual  and 
organic,  not  organizational.  That 
an  individual  believer  may  have 
been  united  with  some  non-Biblical 
organization  called  Congregational 
or  P re sbyte r i an,  Methodist  or 
Episcopal  or  Baptist  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  unity  of  the  Body  of 
Christ.  These  groupings  only 
represent  personal  preferences  of 
detailed  emphasis,  but  basically 
there  is  creedal  unity  and  experi¬ 
ential  fellowship."  This  article  is 
well  worth  reading. 


Reid,  W.  Stanford,  "The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Conversion," 
The  Evangelical  Quarterly, 
28:1:33-42,  January,  1956. 

There  is  much  which  is  being 
written  in  this  area  which  is  not 
Biblical.  Here  is  an  analysis  of 
the  conversion  experience  in  the 
li^t  of  psychology  which  is  thor- 
ou^y  grounded  in  the  Word  of 
CJod.  The  study  of  this  article  will 
make  a  pastor's  evangelistic 
efforts  more  effective  as  it  gives 
an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
men. 
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Matthew  7:20 

These  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  apply  with  equal  force 
to  organizations  and  institutions  —  even  to  theological  semi¬ 
naries  —  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Seminary  graduates  tend  to 
reflect  in  their  ministry  the  training  they  have  received. 

at  Thirty-fourth  Commencement 
Sixty-three  Men  Graduate 

Dallas  Theological  Seminary  graduated  May  8  a  record  class 
of  sixty-three  men  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-flfth  of  these  men  are  looking  forward  under  God 
to  ministry  in  home  and  foreign  missions.  Another  one-fifth 
plan  to  serve  as  teachers  in  Christian  schools  or  to  take  gradu¬ 
ate  study  toward  that  goal.  About  half  purpose  to  minister  as 
pastors,  while  the  remaining  ten  percent  anticipate  specialized 
ministry  such  as  the  chaplaincy,  youth  work,  or  evangelism. 

They  Join  Eight  Hundred  Alumni 

This  fine  class  will  join  approximately  eight  hundred  Dallas 
alumni  and  former  students  who  are  faithfully  serving  the 
Lord  around  the  world.  The  various  forms  of  Chri.stian  min¬ 
istry  —  pastor,  missionary,  teacher,  chaplain,  evangelist  —  are 
represented  in  the  entire  body  of  Dallas-trained  men  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  proportions  they  are  in  this  year’s  class. 

CL  ^ciUcL^  (^ftcLcUuLte' 

The  faithful  service  for  God  of  these  alumni  through  the  years 
has  made  the  statement  “He’s  a  Dallas  Graduate’’  the  identi¬ 
fying  hallmark  of  a  distinctive  type  of  ministry.  By  experience 
the  Christian  public  has  learned  that  Dallas  men  are  devoted 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  noted  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God  and  their  ability  to  expound 
it,  and  are  characterized  by  personal  spirituality  and  earnest 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

John  F.  Walvoord,  A.M,,  Th.D.,  President 

Dr.  Walvoord  invites  your  inquiries  concerning  the  ministry  of 
Dallas  Seminary  in  Training  Men  of  God  to  “Preach  the  Word’’ 
and  your  intercessory  support  in  prayer  as  God  directs.  Pros¬ 
pective  students  are  invited  to  write  Dr.  Donald  K.  Campbell, 
Registrar. 
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